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HOW TO BEAT ROOSEVELT 
BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
NNOUNCEMENT was made in the papers, a 
A few days ago, that the Democratic headquar- 
ters in Washington had been closed. In view 
of the fact that prospects for Democratic success were 
never better in six years, says an esteemed Democratic 
contemporary, the announcement referred to must be 
regarded as another demonstration of that asininity, 
that capacity for blundering, for which the party has 
been noted for many years. 


The Democrats have a chance to win in 1904, and 
it seems that each day that passes improves that 
chance. The chance is likely to be thrown away if the 
campaign for Democratic principles is to be abandoned 
now. 


The events of the last few months, emphasizing 
tendencies of the last few years, have worked for the 
generation of Democratic sentiment all over the coun- 
try. Coming upon the heels of the consolidation ma- 
nia, the beef trust scandals and the great “squeeze” in 
coal have opened people’s eyes to the necssity of curb- 
ing the tremendous aggregations of capital, and par- 
ticularly the necessity of depriving such aggregations 
of the government aid given them by means of the 
protective tariff. This is a free trade country in senti- 
ment to-day, and one of the secrets of President 
Roosevelt’s hold upon the country is the belief that 
he is at heart in sympathy with the opposition to the 
tariff, and has a genuine desire to regulate the trusts. 
The issues involved in the tariff and the trusts are 
the issues dominant in the popular mind, and all talk 
of forcing imperialism and cognate issues to the fore 
is the veriest balderdash. While Mr. Roosevelt, on 
economic issues, is naturally a Democrat, his party, or 
rather its bosses, are at odds with him on general 
principles, and while he has popular strength, there 
is no doubt that there are powerful elements in his 
party that would not sorrow in the least were he to 
be defeated at the polls. 

The moneyed elements in the Republican party are 
still distrustful of President Roosevelt. They declare 
that he talks too much and too big, and that while 
when he comes to action, he never quite lives up to 
his radical talk, the talk makes a public sentiment that 
is dangerous to existing business conditions and the 
continuance of prosperity. A recent editorial in Hav- 
per’s Weekly took the President to task very severely 
for his habit of tall talk and his second-thought con- 
servatism. That article intimated that while it was 
gratifying to know that in the past the President’s ex- 
uberance has been restrained after consultation with 
more prudent public leaders, there was no telling when 
prudence might fail of its effect upon him, and he 
might do something that would turn things upside 
down, that he might some time do what he says at 
first blush and knock things all to pot. 


There is no disguising the fact that the Wall 
street element of financiers and its following of the 
bourgeoisie all over the country, identified as “the 
business interests,” whether masquerading as Demo- 
crats or Republicans, are fearful of Roosevelt. The 
Republican magnates realize that he is too popular 
to be fought openly, but they are more than willing to 
enter into any arrangement that may be effected look- 
ing to his retirement from the White House. The 
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support he receives from the really powerful factors 
in his party is, at best, perfunctory, and this is noted 
in the manner in which the organs of these factions 
treat his action in the matter of forcing the race issue 
upon the people of the South. They are almost gleeful 
over the thought that the break-up of the Solid South, 
which seemed in the way of accomplishment through 
President McKinley’s laissez-faire policy towards the 
color question, is not only indefinitely postponed, but 
rendered almost impossible by the President’s insist- 
ence upon giving white communities black officials. 
The Solid South is to-day’ more solid than ever for 
the Democracy, through the President’s course, even 
if the President’s course has a tendency to make for 
him a solid Southern delegation in the next National 
Convention of his party. 

The solidifying of the South means a renewal of 
the old Democratic combination between that section 
and the East. The West and Northwest are “out of 
it.” The South has had enough of Bryanism and free 
silver, and it looks to the Democracy of the North and 
East to stand with it in a fight against black domina- 
tion, which is more important to the South than the 
The gold-bug 
Democratic States, through their leaders, are willing 
to concede almost anything to the South, to eliminate 
They are ready to collaborate 
with the South upon a conservative platform, and 
put up some Northern or Eastern Democrat who will 
surely carry the South and in whose behalf funds can 
be raised to make a winning campaign in New York, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and, 
perhaps, in Iowa and Wisconsin. If the North, the 
East and the South can get together on a platform and 
candidate that can carry the South and the Northern 
States with the heavy electoral votes, the campaign 
could be carried out on a basis of practically ignoring 
the West. They would leave that section, and espe- . 
cially the Northwest, to Mr. Roosevelt or the Populists. 
It is figured in the circles of the higher j olitics that 
Mr. Roosevelt is stronger in the West than in the older 
sections of the country, and that there could be con- 
centrated against him in the big doubtful States sufti- 
cient strength to defeat him there and keep him out 
of the Presidency, even though he should sweep the 
entire West that went “loco” on Populism in 1896 and 
1900. It is understood, of course, that the Democrats 
are counting upon the efficient of the 
moneyed Republicans in carrying New York, Ohio, 
‘Those 


most fascinating Populistic theories. 


Bryanism permanently. 


assistance 


Indiana and Illinois against Mr. Roosevelt. 
States can be bought if enough money is poured into 
them, as was done in 1896. They can be “landed” for 
anybody to beat the “erratic” Roosevelt, provided al- 
ways that the said anybody be not too deeply tainted 
with the “heresies” that scared the moneyed interests 
seven and three years ago. 


The capitalistic elements are actually figuring that 
the coal strike they brought about will work to their 
own political advantage. They know that Democratic 
sentiment thrives, in a fashion, upon hard-luck stories 
and hard times conditions, and they are willing that 
this Democratic sentiment shall grow to such propor- 
tions as to defeat the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent, if that nominee be Roosevelt. They calculate 
shrewdly that Mr. Roosevelt will never go so far in 
the course that symptomatizes his fundamental Democ- 
racy as to win Democratic support sufficient to offset 
the “knifing” that the capitalistic element is prepared 
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to give him when he shall run again. Mr. Roosevelt, 
they argue, may threaten to do things, but they, the 
capitalists, always manage to prevent his doing them. 
They never let him go so far as he apparently intends 
to go when he starts. They manage always to discount 
his words at a very great percentage, when he comes 
to act. Thus they think they have nim in an attitude 
in which, while he is. dangerous to Republican 
moneyed interests, he disappoints persistently the hopes 
that the Democrats and revolutionaries center upon 
him from time to time. All that the Morgan clique 
wants is a Democratic ticket and platform that will 
not endanger its plans, and the “barrels” will be opened 


‘and the “stuff” turned loose in a stream sufficient to 


carry all the doubtful States with heavy electoral votes. 
These combined with the inevitably and invincibly 
Democratic States of the Solid South and Southwest 
would be sufficient to defeat Roosevelt and retire him 
from politics forever. The plan is practical, eminently, 
even hideously practical. 

All that is needed is the man to lead the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The capitalistic influences have not yet 
found him. They are looking about for some one 
who is not “touched” with Bryanism. They want a 
compromise man who will not be too earnestly fought 
by the radical Democrats. They want a man who is 
willing to let the Chicago platform be forgotten. 
They want a Democrat who will be imbued with the 
same business idea as the Republican money-moguls. 
They want a Democrat, who, if elected, will listen to 
Wall street and the business interests and do nothing 
that for seven years the Democracy has professed to 
intend doing. They can’t stand Hill, since his de- 
mand for the nationalization of the mines. They like 
Gorman for everything but his trickiness. They would 
like Olney, of Massachusetts, but for his intimacy 
with trusts that might hurt him with the people. 
They are closely watching one David R. Francis and 
one William Joel Stone, both of Missouri, with a view 
to determining whether the one may be utilized on the 
score of a brilliant administration of the St. Louis 
Worlds Fair, or the other may be induced to see the 
necessity of abandoning the principles of 1896 and 1900, 
as rendered fallacious by the facts of life and business. 

Wall Street and all its allies realize that the Demo- 
cratic sentiment in the country is growing stronger. 
They want to capture it and shackle it to work to their 
own ends. They want to use it just far enough to 
defeat Roosevelt and then render it innocuous against 
themselves. They want Roosevelt out of the way for 
a tractable, ductile, malleable Democrat who, in all 
essentials, except in the matter of the disposal of the 
officers, shall be indistinguishable from a Republican. 
But who is that man? 

The Democrats, therefore, have a chance to win in 
1904. I am not saying much about the ethical basis 
of that chance, but simply putting the premises and 
the deductions therefrom as they are formulated in 
every quarter where the “business interest” is strong. 
The Democrats have a chance to win if, after win- 
ning, they will behave like Republicans, and do noth- 
ing that will hurt the interests upon whose partner- 
ship with the Government the Republican ideal of 
these latter days is based. ‘The Democrats can win if 
they will “make a play” at the people on the line of 
destroying the trusts, and guarantee the trust ele- 
ments that, after election, nothing will be done to 
hurt the trusts. They can win if they are willing to be 
used to defeat Roosevelt and willing, further, to be 
allowed to do nothing in accordance with their own 
professions, such as Roosevelt is deemed capable of 
doing. 


Oh, yes, the Democrats have a chance to win, but 


if they take it as it is here presented, what becomes 
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of Democracy, what becomes of government, what 
will become of the masses of the people betrayed by 
seemingly rival, but really allied sets of politicians, in- 
terested only in the aggrandizement of those influences 
which flow from the tax-spoliation of the many for the 


benefit of the wealthy few? 
ah he ce 
THE JUVENILE COURT * 


BY CHARLES E, L. THOMAS. 


ciation the members of that body were asked 

to vote their endorsement of “An Act to Reg- 
ulate the Treatment and Control of Dependent, Neg- 
lected and Delinquent Children” and to recommend it 
to the Legislature of the State for passage. The meas- 
ure, as drafted by a member of the St. Louis bar, has 
been printed in pamphlet form and circulated for- the 
information of the bar and the public by the Bar Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. 

In the act, as drafted and submitted, there are sev- 
eral patent structural defects, one of which, for in- 
stance, proceeds upon the theory that in this State 
charitable and eleemosynary organizations are char- 
tered by the Secretary of State, whereas they actually 
derive their corporate existence by means of a pro 
forma decree of the Circuit Court. ,But entirely aside 
from any such purely technical irregularities, the spirit 
and purpose of the act are such as to render it a 
matter of deep consideration and vital import to every 
citizen of the State. The act, in a word, proposes 
to give to Circuit Courts a species of paterno-criminal 
jurisdiction over dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children, and then proceeds to define “dependent” and 
“neglected” children as including those in the follow- 
ing classes: 

1.—Those who are, for any reason, destitute, home- 
less or abandoned, or dependent upon the public for 
support, 

2.—Who have not the proper parental care or guar- 
dianship. 

3.—Who habitually beg or receive alms. 

4.—Who are found in any house of ill-fame or with 
any vicious or disreputable person. 

5.—Whose home, by reason of neglect, cruelty or 
depravity on the part of its parents or guardian, or 
other person in whose care the child may be, is an 
unfit place for such child. 

6.—Children, under the age of ten years, found 
peddling or selling any article, or singing or playing 
any musical instrument upon the street. 

The act then defines a “delinquent child” as one 
who 

1.—Violates any law of the State or any city, town 
or village ordinance. 

2.—Is incorrigible or knowingly associates with any 
vicious or immoral person. 

3.—Is growing up in idleness or crime. 

4.—Patronizes gambling places. 

The above classes of children are sought to be made 
the objects of the proposed legislation; in other words, 
it is children belonging to the classes enumerated over 
whom the State through its Circuit Couris would a3- 
sume jurisdiction. 

Section 4 of the proposed act directs how this ju- 
risdiction is to be obtained. It is as follows: 

Section 4. Any reputable person, being a resident 
of the county, having knowledge of a child in his 
county who appears to be either neglected, dependent 
or delinquent, may file with the clerk of the court 
having jurisdiction in the matter, a petition in writing, 
setting forth the facts, verified by affidavit. It shall 
be sufficient that the affidavit be upon information and 
belief. 

The above necessarily condensed analysis presents 


N T a recent meeting of the St. Louis Bar Asso- 





* This article does not necessarily commit the Mir- 
ror to the writer’s view of the proposed Juvenile Court. 
Next week the objections herein stated wiil be answered 
authoritatively by an advocate of the Juvenile Court. 


the main features of the law as recently introduced 
at ‘Jefferson City. Now it is eminently proper that 
any measure calculated to better the condition of chil- 
dren, and particularly of neglected, dependent and de- 
linquent children in cities, should claim a large share 
of public approval and support. Perhaps, then, it 
would seem at first as though no valid objections 
could be raised against an object so benevolent. But 
merely because the end of proposed legislation is be- 
yond a‘! question desirable, is no reason why the means 
thereto should be both faulty and perilous, 


It is worthy of a free and enlightened State to 
care for its little dependent and “delinquent” citizens, 
but if, in so doing, that government must reach its 
official hand into the family, or must invade the pre- 
cincts of even the humblest home to interfere in the 
sacred relations of the family, then all the beneficence 
of the proposed legislation will be more than offset by 
the mischief of an unwarranted paternalism. 


There are just two points to be considered in dis- 
cussing this proposed measure: first, the classes of chil- 
dren it seeks to place within the jurisdiction of the 
courts and, second, the manner in which it proposes 
to obtain this jurisdiction. Let us take, seriatim, the 
classes of children who, if this measure became a law, 
would be taken from the custody of their parents 
and given into the charge of the State. 


The children under class 1, the destitute, homeless 
and abandoned, are certainly within the proper juris- 
diction of the State and any legislation upon this point 
would amount merely to a confirmation of the broad 
principles of public charity. The same may be said 
of children of class 3, who habitually beg or receive 
alms or those in class 4 who are found in any house 
of ill-fame or with vicious or immoral persons. Legis- 
lation upon the above subjects would be both wise 
and beneficial, and this applies, of course, to the various 
classes of delinquent children as enumerated in the 
above classification. The real evil of this act, however, 
would lie in its application to children of class 
2 of the act, and classes 5 and 6. Class 2 includes, 
in the words of the act, children who have not the 
proper parental care or guardianship. The enforce- 
ment of statute law is largely, at its ultimate analysis, 
a matter of the definition of its terms. One can imag- 
ine in the very first case called to the attention of the 
court under the new Juvenile Act, how the presiding 
judge would have to define what is and what is not 
proper care or guardianship. I submit that where a 
judge might, in nine cases out of ten, work no hard- 
ship in saying that a certain state of facts, as shown 
by the evidence before him, made out a case of im- 
proper care on the part of the child’s parents or guaz- 
dian, still in the tenth he might work irreparable in- 
justice upon the parents in depriving them of the 
custody of their child and committing it to the charge 
of-the State. And this would be the case with the 
wise and discreet judge as well as with one less con- 
scientious and diligent in ascertaining the real facts 
in the case. But without descending to concrete exam- 
ples, it is manifestly beyond the intent of both our 
State and National Constitutions to give to a court, 
in the absence of any criminal element in the case or 
of the direct civil supervision incident to divorce pro- 
ceedings, jurisdiction over a family for the purpose of 
saying whether or not one of the members of that fam- 
ily is receiving proper care or guardianship. What is 
the standard of proper care in the opinion of one judge 
might not be so in the opinion of another, and legis- 
lation which attempts in this way to reach into and 
regulate the intimate affairs of the family, cannot but 
prove mischievous in its enactment and vicious in its 
carrying out. Legislative interference with the indi- 
vidual and the tendency of the State to assume the 
purely individualistic burdens of parenthood and guar- 
dianship, where such assumption is not absoluteiy 
essential to good order and the peace of the body 
politic, is repugnant to the spirit which underlies 
American institutions and American laws. It need not 
be urged that it is not the use, but the abuse of a law, 
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which determines whether or not it is good legislation. 
In this case not the abuse only, but the very use and 
practice of the law would tend to mischief. 

So much for the kinds of children the proposed 
act would reach. There is the other point of how the 
measure proposes to reach them and bring them within 
the jurisdiction of the courts. Reference ‘to Section 
4 of the act, as given above, will show that “any 
reputable person” may file information, etc. This sec- 
tion conjures up so chaotic a picture of neighborhood 
quarrels, tenement house jealousies and retaliations, 
that the mind shudders to dwell on the workings of 
this section of the act if put into actual practice. But, 
even if these minor points were mended in substance, 
and all the structural defects of the proposed measure 
were cured, there would still remain the substantial ob- 
jection to the very end and purpose of this and all 
similar legislation—the removal of responsibility from 
the individual in his various life relations and the un- 
warranted interference of paternalism. Both are sub- 
versive of the end of free government, the develop- 
ment of the individual along individual lines. 


ob ob oh ob 
IS THIS A GIANT GRAFT? 


BY W. M. R. 


HERE are pending before the Municipal Assem- 
bly of St. Louis, at present, bills for the im- 
provement of the following prominent thorough- 


fi 


fares: 

Union avenue, from Forest Park to Delmar 
Delmar avenue, from King’s Highway to Union.... 29,428 
Maple avenue, from Hamilton to Hodiamont...... 23,785 
Fair avenue, from Algernon to Florissant.......... 14,042 
Whittier street, from Easton to Kennerly.......... 27,948 
Vernon avenue, from West End to Walton........ 11,270 
Theodosia avenue, from Hamilton to Hodiamont 8,941 





Marcus avenue, from Page to Easton................ 9,456 
Marous avenue, from Easton to Ashland............ 49,493 
Delmar avenue, from Grand to Vandeventer....... 23,916 
Delmar,. from Upton CO Canc iii cece ec occccscavces 25,290 
Delmar avenue, from Vandeventer to Taylor .... 66,375 

ate) scien Ved gespaeentadeed wr satas ena erelbeacte san $319,622 


An ordinance has been passed, but enjoined in 
the courts, to improve West Pine boulevard, from 


Grand avenue to King’s Highway, at a cost of.. 90,000 





Grand total 


This surely is a sum of money the expenditure of 
which should attract the attention of citizens even 
while their blood is running high with the enthusiasm 
for the World’s Fair and New St. Louis. There are 
some circumstances that indicate that this sum of 
money is practically to be made a gift to one paving 
concern. There are circumstances that indicate rank 
favoritism in the letting of the contracts. _ 

It would be well for Mayor Wells and the reform- 
ers generally to look into the matter of paving the 
streets named, and others in the West End of the city, 
with a view to determining whether the city is not 
being “jobbed” by contractors. 

The streets named and ‘many others are to be 
paved with “bituminous macadam.” So far as any- 
one knows what “bituminous macadam” is, it is a com- 
bination of coal tar and broken stone or gravel. Coal 
tar, as everyone knows will melt and run in summer. 
It will freeze in winter and become brittle. In either 
case, the stone and granite ingredients in the com- 
position will be loosened, and the slightest traffic 
would soon destroy any street so paved. Coal tar is 
being represented, to the owners of property on the 
streets to be improved, as asphalt. Coal tar is not 
asphalt. It is an artificial bitumen, not a natural one. 
The advocates of bituminous macadam are presenting 
their material under false pretenses. There are no 
Streets paved with the coal tar mixture in any impor- 
tant city of the Union—noue, at least, that has been 
tested, sufficiently to be approved as a good, dur- 
able street. There are some coal tar streets in small 
towns, like Brockton, Cambridge Pawtucket, Provi- 
dence, but they are less than 300 feet in length—mere 
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The cities in question regard them 


“samples,” in fact. 
as experiments, and are waiting for time to determine 


their success or failure. Yet the Board of Public Im- 
provements plunges with over $400,000 on an “experi- 
ment.” This does not look like the “economical ad- 
ministration” that has been promised us. 

This coal tar street paving material is known as 
the Warren pavement. It is laid, first, with a base 
of crushed limestone, five inches: deep. This is-coated 
with soft tar. On top of this is a mixture of tar and 
granite screenings, two inches deep. On top of this 
again is a flush coat of tar, and on top of this again 
a fine sprinkling of small stones like gravel. So far 
as can be learned, none of the Warren bituminous 
macadam streets has had a test of more than a year 
and a half of use. That is to say, there is no recorded 
test of any such street built under contract and worn 
by continuous traffic. The experience of experimenters 
with coal tar has been all against its successful use 
in paving, while there is no doubt that a loose foun- 
dation, no matter how compacted, is not equal for dur- 
ability to the hydraulic or Portland cement concrete 
upon which asphalt pavements are laid and from which 
the asphalt can be stripped cheaply, when necessary, to 
resurface the roadway. To repair a coal tar street, 
the whole structure has to be torn up. And, in St. 
Louis, in hot weather, the coal tar street will melt 
and flow into the sewers, and the feet of horses and 
men will stick in it. On the score of cost, the coal 
tar street is not preferable, either to the asphalt or 
the brick street, for, according to an article in Munici- 
pal Engineering, in November, 1902, it announced that 
the promoters of the coal tar street have been dis- 
appointed in the discovery that “the cost of construc- 
tion proves to be as great as, and, in some localities, 
greater, than that of asphalt. This does not warrant 
the taking of more contracts at the prices of some 
of the earlier contracts taken.” 

. Here we find the Board of Public Improvements of 
St. Louis selecting an experimental substance for use 
on miles of streets, a material the cost of which is 
as great or greater than asphalt, a material that hides 
under a generic name, a material that no city authori- 
ties have yet declared to have stood the test of traffic 
and the trial of the elements for a long period of 
time. Do the property owners want to pay over $400,- 
ooo for an experiment with coal tar pavement? 
Hardly. Property owners are told that the pavement 
in question is as good and as cheap as asphalt, but the 
files of Municipal Engineering show that it is not. 
The asphalt pavement has been in process of perfection 
for thirty years, and it is as cheap or cheaper than 
the new pavement, which, under the word, “bitumin- 
ous,” masquerades as asphalt, according to the admis- 
sions of the coal tar paving concern itself. It seems 
that the Board of Public Improvements has gone too 
fast, if not too far, in this matter, and more especially 
so as the body has deliberately given over all the 
streets named and contemplates giving over many 
others to a monopoly. Advertisements of the pave- 
ment in Municipal Engineering boost the fact that it 
is, by virtue of patents, “a legal monopoly.” 


All of these matters are perfectly well known to 
the legal, engineering and contracting fraternities, 
and are here set forth to show what a long chance 
the Board of Public Improvements seems to be taking 
in the matter of specifying the Warren coal tar pave- 
ments for use upon many miles of streets in this city. 

The Board of Public Improvements, in drawing up 
the specification for hundreds of streets in the West 
End, have drawn them so that no one but the War- 
ren Brothers can possibly bid upon’ the work. No 
other concern that may make a bituminous macadam 
can bid. The forms contain such specifications as that 
the foundations shall be covered with “Warren’s No. 
1 Bituminous Semi-Liquid Composition (Puritan 
Brand).” Further, it is specified that on top of the 
above shall be spread “a heavy coating of Warren's 
No. 24 Puritan Brand Hard Macadam Bituminous Ce- 
ment.” Elsewhere the use of “Warren’s Puritan Brand 
No. 19,” is specified. 
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called “closed 
specifications.” They permit of but one concern bid- 
ding upon the work let by the Board of Public Im- 
provements. ‘They permit of the use of but one ma- 
terial, and that controlled by a monopoly. ‘They are 
framed to shut out all possible competition, in favor of 
a material that is, at best, an experiment, and one that 
costs more than other kinds of bituminous pavement. 
What a “pull” such “closed specifications” must rep- 
resent! What an immense “pull” when the Board 
goes ahead with $319,622 worth of coal tar streets, 
in spite of the fact that work upon a $90,000 contract 
of the same sort is being enjoined on the basis of the 
illegality of such “closed specifications.” At least, the 
Board of .Public Improvements might await the ac- 
tion of the courts, if it will not await the lapse of time 
necessary to demonstrate the durability of coal tar 
pavements laid in small cities. The paving of light 
traffic streets in St. Louis will cost well up in the 
million dollars in a short time, and it is peculiar, to 
say the least, that the whole sum should be expended 
with one concern without giving rivals a chance to 
bid upon the work. The work might as well be let 
without any bids at all. The lettings are a farce, just 
as the material specified would seem to be a false pre- 
tense. Those persons circulating petitions for street 
improvement do not say they are petitioning for coal 
tar streets, but for asphalt streets of a construction 
that is an improvement upon regular asphalt. The 
Board of Public Improvements of St. Louis is the best 
agent Warren Brothers have on their list. The closed 
specifications, with Warren Brothers’ materials duly 
named in print, indicate that the board is determined, 
not only on the use of bituminous macadam, but on 
a certain brand of the same that can only be fur- 
nished by the Warren Brothers. There could be .no 
better business “cinch” than the Warren Brothers have 
here. The firm is in a fair way to pave the streets 
of the entire West End and to pocket a sum of money 
that will be limited only by the firm’s own modesty, 
seeing that the city officials have cut off all chance of 
competition, It is pertinent to inquire why the speci- 
fications are closed thus in behalf of a material as yet 
untested and one that is admittedly more expensive 
than similar pavements and one upon which is given 
a guarantee of maintenance for a less number of years 
than is given on asphalt streets in this city. Why is 
such a “mortal cinch” given to the proprietors of an 
experiment? Why are property owners informed, 
upon inquiry of officials, that the coal tar pavement is 
the best pavement, when there are no facts to prove 
its superiority? If the Board of Public Improvements 
is to be permitted to build up the New St. Louis along 
the line of “closed specifications,” there is no telling 
what the beneficiaries of the “closed specifications” 
may or may not charge the citizens. If all public im- 
provements are to be turned over to a monopoly, if 
open, free, fair competition is to be denied in the 
matter of street paving, what a graft there will be 
for somebody. 


These specifications are what are 


Mayor Wells’ attention is directed to this matter. 
He has suspended a minor official for giving contracts 
for printing without inviting bids upon the work. In 
what respect is the Board of Public Improvements less 
guilty of such action, when it advertises for bids upon 
work, but provides specifications that permit but one 
concern to bid to supply its own product? The “closed 
specification” is suspicious. It is a trick fo avoid 
competition by pretending to solicit and accept com- 
petitive bids. It is a trick so profitable to those in 
whose behalf it is played that no right-thinking per- 
son can help suspecting that the officials playing it 
have an interest closer to themselves than to the public 
in such favoritism. If it were possible that a “job” 
or a “graft” or a “snap” could be worked in the mem- 
bership of the Board of Public Improvements, it would 
certainly be framed along the lines of “closed specifi- 
cations,” and the people would “pay the freight” to 
the monopoly thus officially guaranteed against com- 
petition. Open up the street paving specifications! Let 
inthe light upon the street paving contracts! 
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THE STATE’S ATTORNEY 


BY A LAWYER. 


telligent persons to thinking in regard to the 

proper functions of a Prosecuting Attorney. It 
has emphasized the tremendous power for good or 
evil, which the State’s representative wields in the 
enforcement of c-’minal laws and the punishment of 
offenders, and has made it clear that this power read- 
ily lends itself to abuse of various kinds. Previous 
to the boodle trials, the average citizen had, as arule, 
but a vague idea of the authority and functions of a 
Prosecuting Attorney. To his mind, the State’s rep- 
resentative had only one duty to perform—to see that 
punishment be meted out to all against whom the 
Grand Jury had formulated indictments. He did not 
attach much importance to the intimate connection 
existing between the Prosecuting Attorney and the 
Grand Jury. He did not understand that the State’s 
officer had much influence upon the body of represen- 
tative citizens called to investigate charges against 
fellow-citizens. He did not know that this officer is 
under constant, natural temptation to impress the 
jury with the nature and weight of the evidence he 
has produced before them. 

The anti-boodle campaign has taught many valu- 
able lessons, but none more valuable than the one con- 
tained in the demonstration that prosecution often 
means persecution; that the Prosecuting Attorney al- 
most inevitably falls into the habit of assuming the réle 


T anti-boodle campaign in this city has set in- 


of the examining magistrate, as that réle is enacted in 
countries where the principles of the Roman law are 
still in force, and under which the person charged with 
acrime is always presumed to be guilty. It would be 
folly to deny that the proper limit of the functions of 
a Prosecuting Attorney are constantly being over- 
stepped, not alone in this State, but elsewhere. Am- 
bitious young officers are usually inflamed with a de- 
sire to gain personal distinction; to impress the com- 
munity with their zeal for an enforcement of the crim- 
inal laws; to demonstrate their fitness for office and 
for future honors and emoluments. They are com- 
paratively inexperienced; they have not as yet be- 
come impressed with the paramount necessity of a 
careful weighing of the one-sided evidence of wit- 
nesses brought before the Grand Jury; with the aw- 
ful responsibilty attaching to that body of men, em- 
powered to investigate charges, to summon witnesses, 
and to destroy the good name and future life of fel- 
low-citizens by an indictment. 

Prosecuting Attorneys are, in too many instances, 
more eager for personal aggrandizement than for a 
furtherance of the cause of justice. They are prone to 
overlook the fact that, while they, indeed, represent 
the State and the majesty of the law, it has not ceased 
to be a duty with them to have a care of the repu- 
tation of citizens, and to exercise extreme circum- 
spection in the ex parte examination of witnesses, 
whose testimony is not heard by the accused or his 
counsel. Prosecuting Attorneys represent the State, 
but they should remember that that abstract entity 
is none other than the people. It is the people who 
elect Prosecuting Attorneys and empower them to 
exercise their rightful functions. They do not look 
upon officers elected as representing something be- 
yond and above them. The people want their Prose- 
cuting Attorneys to remember that the interest of the 
least citizen is also the interest of the State; that, 
they are there to enforce the laws made by and for 
the people, and for nothing else. 

The functions of the Prosecuting Attorney are 
well defined, so well, indeed, that it is astonishing that 
they should ever be transgressed at any time. It is 
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his duty to appear before the Grand Jury and to ad- 
vise it regarding all matters pertaining to charges 
pending before them, but, in giving such advice, he 
must not be oblivious of the fact that he represents 
the accused as well as the State; that it is incumbent 
upon him-to warn the Grand Jury against rash and 
sweeping conclusions, and against too ready response 
to public clamor, and remind them of the terrible and 
almost irreparable consequences following upon an in- 
dictment, even though the person indicted be vindi- 
cated afterwards. The Prosecuting Attorney is fre- 
quently considered to be acting in the capacity of a 
judge in the Grand Jury room, but it cannot be ad- 
mitted that he may go as far as an ordinary judge 
in summing up and in weighing evidence for and 
against the accused. He must not argue for an in- 
dictment when the facts do not overwhelmingly de: 
mand it. 

The office of Prosecuting Attorney is one of the 
most important that a man can receive at the hands 
of the people. The man who occupies it has, in fact, 
more power than the judge in the criminal court. If 
he be not scrupulously conscientious in the discharge 
of his duties, if personal considerations and hopes 
count for more ..ith him than the reputation of citi- 
zens and the cause of justice, then he will inevitably 
become a persecutor and a tyrant. 


oh ob cs es 
THE ABOLITION OF DIVORCE 


BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


to the Missouri General Assembly, it is well to 

hear the thinking women af the State. St. 

Louis women are to be congratulated that they are 
so ably represented as in the recently published inter- 
view with Mrs. John Green, of the Wednesday Club. 
Her outlook is broader, it seems to the writer, and 
her position more tenable, than that taken by Colonel 
Crisp. It would be almost a millennial condition of 
society that wouid make practical a bill which almost 
totally abolishes divorce. That such a condition of 
society is a “consummation devoutly to be wished” 
goes without saying, but we cannot make laws for 
ideal conditions; facts and human nature are cold, 
practical, material factors that must be met, consid- 
ered and grappled with. There are times when a 
mother with little children would be totally helpless 
were divorces either abolished, or only granted for 
the so-called statutory causes. One case comes before 
me as I write. A girl of good family, with some 
means of her own, married a young, ambitious man 
of respectable but uneducated parentage, and gave 
freely to him all that she possessed, that he might 
complete his education in his chosen profession. In 
due time, he graduated and was wonderfully success- 
ful in establishing a practice and making money. One 
child was born, a little daughter. The man led a 
double life, nis nights devoted to drinking and low 
companions, his days to his practice. Suddenly he 
disappeared and with him a young woman to whom 
he had been notoriously attentive. He left his wife 
a physical wreck, penniless and with an infant to pro- 


Revive to the bill presented by Colonel Crisp 


vide for, 

Like Colonel Crisp, this woman does not approve 
of divorce upon any grounds and has refused to be 
divorced, although, in her case, the statutory and 
biblical grounds are present. The man and woman, 
however, have located in another State, where he has 
fraudulently secured a divorce, and the couple purport 
to be husband and wife. His wife has discovered this, 
and he, realizing that he is on the brink of the peni- 
tentiary, has resorted to threats to take the child in a 
year or so, unless she will consent to bind herself 


to no action whatever and let his illegal freedom stand. 
Of course, eventually, she will be compelled to sue for 
a legal annulment of her marriage bond: for the 
child’s protection it will become necessary; but jf 
divorces were abolished, a woman, in a case like this, 
would see her little one taken from her and have abso- 
lutely no redress. 

Again, there is a young woman working to-day in 
a department store, who was deserted, some few years 
ago, by a husband who had never supported her after 
the first months of marriage. Their child is several 
years old now, and the father levied for years upon 
her earnings by his threats to take away the child, 
which was past the age of infancy before she could 
bring herself to protect it by a divorce. Her religion 
forbade divorce, and only the great stress of mother 
love brought her to the point. In this case, the 
statutory ground was lacking; the Crisp bill would 
have left her tied fast to a slavery and an agony of 
fear that no happy woman could comprehend. These 
are only two cases out of many thousands. 

That divorces are too easily obtained and upon 
the flimsiest pretexts, cannot be denied, and that there 
is a crying need for reformation in divorce laws has 
grown to be an almost hackneyed complaint, but that 
an abolition of divorce, or that divorce solely upon 
“biblical” grounds would remedy the evils of unhappy 
marriages, one cannot conceive possible. 

It is like removing an effect and calling the evil 
cured, while the cause remains undisturbed. It i: 
like trying to heal an ulcer from the outside in instead 
of eradicating it from the inside out. 

It seems to me that women, being the mothers of 
the race, should consider the future of the race in this 
divorce problem, and in this connection two questions 
are pertinent: Should a woman be the mother of a 
drunkard’s child or that of a man subject to eccentric- 
ities resulting from inherited insanity? Presupposing, 
of course, that the drunkenness and insanity developed 
after marriage—is not divorce the lesser evil in these 
cases? Can even the statutory ground be more harm- 
ful to the men and women of the future than the 
transmission of weak and evil tendencies which go far 
toward propagating our classes of the criminal and 
insane? 

There should be, beyond doubt, a uniform divorce 
law all over our country. It should not be possible 
for one State to grant a decree that another refuses. 
But there cannot be, in justice to the individual, any 
ironclad prohibitory law of divorce or one limited to 
but one offense; all law must take within its scope 
the needs of the greatest number, and justice must be 
provided as near as possible for all. It would be far 
better to tighten the hold of the marriage laws, as 
Mrs, Green suggests, than to abolish divorce. The 
laxer the law of marriage, the proportionally greater 
is the divorce crop. 

If it were impossible for boys and girls to fly io 
another State and be married, there would be fewer 
outcomes like that just recorded following the High 
School elopement of last fall. At the most impression- 
able season of life, a boy and girl, swayed by passion 
and romance, plunge into matrimony only to realize, 
in short order too often, alas! that they have made 
for themselves a purgatory upon earth. For the girl 
the bloom is off of life, the sweetness gone from love; 
for the boy, his respect and chivalry toward the sex 
is as a vision which had no foundation; he has lost 
the. holiest attribute of his manhood—reverence for 
the sex that gave him birth. 

Let marriage mean more to the mothers and fath- 
ers, and let the boys and girls see, in their homes, 
the divine peace of love, the sweetness of forbear- 
ance and the blessedness of that spirit “in honor pre 
ferring one another,” and let them be educated into 
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marriage, not left to plunge or slip into an unknown 
venture. We educate our young men and girls for 
every other responsibility of life; why should this, 
upon which the moral and physical purity of the 
Nation depends, be of so much less moment? And 
thus we can heal this ulcer of married infelicity from 
the inside. To abolish, or practically abolish, divorce 
is only to heal on the outside while within the cancer 


eats and festers. 
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THE YOUNG SOUTHWEST 
BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 
ITHIN the past year a curious and al- 
\V most unexpected change has come over 
the conditions governing emigration and 
the trend of population in the United States. For the 
first time in almost twenty years, the swift increase of 
urban population has not held its own with the in- 
crease of rural settlement, or, rather, the relative 
growth of agricultural communities has been greater 
than at any time in two decades. It will be understood 
that a great part of this increase has come from for- 
eign countries and is due largely to the diligent and 
wise energies of the railroads and steamship lines 
which have iabored singly and in co-operation to at- 
tract from abroad the best class of thrifty emigrants. 

But there has been an exodus from the cities to 
the farms which, while not equal to the inflow from 
other sources, is yet deeply significant of the trans- 
formation which has come over the conditions and 
prospects of rural life in the United States. 
sons for this change, while various and numerous, are 
yet but little known to the dwellers of the cities, and 
perhaps seldom thought of even by the modern agri- 
culturist who has watched the advent of the stranger 
without pausing to account for it. The opening 
of Indian lands to white settlement in Oklahoma has, 
of course, been the chief single influence in the won- 
drous upgrowth of the Southwest, but my investiga- 
tions have satisfied me that in Kansas, in Arkansas, 
in Texas and in New siexico, where there have been 
no homestead booms, the access of homeseekers, set- 
tlers and emigrants has been characterized by the 
presence of an extraordinary number of “city folks.” 
The allotment of the land of the five civilized tribes 
and the prospective sale and division of them amongst 
white men has been another cause for the rush of ex- 
perienced farmers and tradesmen from all parts of the 
country, but outside of and deeper than the everlast- 
ing desire of the American mind to try something 
new, lies the basic fact that, within the past few years, 
all the circumstances and environments of the farmer 
have been changed, elevated and, in a measure, ideal- 
ized. 

Very few urbanites may know that the department 
of agriculture of the United States has spent, and is 
spending, more money in behalf of the science and 
practice of husbandry within its borders than all the 
other nations of the earth combined. The agricultural 
States, acting upon the example of the Federal govern- 
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ment, have appropriated vast sums of money, en- 
dowed and equipped colleges, and expended fortunes 
in experiments and investigations for the advancement 
of the farming industries from the low rank of a me- 
chanical and uncertain trade to the high plane of an 
exact and scientific profession. The feeding of a 
steer is no longer a mere matter of turning him out 
The 


installation of a crop is no longer the haphazard plow- 


to grass or throwing dry fodder into his trough. 


ing of soil, sowing of grain and cutting of stalks. 
The life of a farmer is no longer an era of isolation, 
ignorance and toil. “The Man With the Hoe” is as 
little typical of the American farmer of to-day as 
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the grinning troglodyte is representative of the mod- 
ern. Caucasian, 

Perhaps the overcrowding of the so-called “Pro- 
fessions” has helped to win back the country-bred boy 
to his home and to the broad acres which his father 
won from the wilderness to smiling plenty. Perhaps 
the all-grasping octopus, making the establishment of 
small businesses in the cities almost an impossibility, 
has put farm proprietorship in a new and favorable 
light before the sons of husbandmen, but, whatever 
the reasons, it is certain that “the boys” of the West 
and of the Southwest are not plunging pellmell into 
the narrow life of the cities now, as they were wont 
to do a few years ago. The knowledge of the chemistry 
of homely plants, familiarity with the botany and geol- 
ogy of their native hills, the pathology of foods and 
all the other “ologies” that were once conned in their 
vaguest and most remote applications, are now a part 
of the practical education of every student in the 
fresh-water colleges and in the agricultural institutions 
which flourish in every State and Territory of the 
great Southwest. 

Modern inventions have conspired with the prac- 
tical wisdom of law-makers and educators, to make 
life on the farm attractive, easy and even elegant. 
There are few farmers in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
or Indian Territory too poor to have a telephone. 
The rural delivery of mails is already established in 
many portions of the Southwest. In no other part 
of the world, in any similar space of time since the 
world began, has there been so swift and extensive 
an activity among railroads as has been witnessed 
in the Southwestern States and .Territories during the 
past five years. The daily newspaper, the illustrated 
magazine, the telegraph, the bicycle, the electric light, 
the automobile, the almost magical speed and economy 
of the latter-day agricultural implement, these and a 
hundred other homlier improvements now make it 
possible for the husbandman of the Southwest to live 
as well, as intelligently and as sociably as his neigh- 
bor of the cities, and infinitely more sanely, more 
healthily and more contentedly than the denizen of 
any crowded town in any land or at any time. 

If education and science have had so marked an 
influence upon the agricultural tendencies of American 
homeseekers and settlers, it must not be forgotten that 
Nature, particularly in the Southwestern regions, has 
responded to the efforts of man beyond the wildest 
Even 
the newspapers, with all their power and pride in ex- 


dreams and prophecies of even ten years ago. 


aggeration, have not kept step with, nor adequately 
told, the great stories of ready wealth in the mines, 
the wells, the fields and quarries of the young South- 
west. It is less than six months ago that I made 
a tour of the Southwest with a 
of finding out and 
great oil fields Beaumont, 

dentally, I visited fields 


in southwestern Kansas, where every farmer for a 


special purpose 
the 
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telling the truth about 


of Texas. 


the gas about Tola, 
radius of ten miles has his barns, his hen-houses, his 
roadways and his garden, as well as his home, lighted 
with the natural gas which flows freely and steadily 
wherever an iron pipe is sunk into the ground. I 
passed through Chanute, a pretty town in the same 
section of Kansas, and learned, to my edification, that 
farmers as well as urbanites had quit using lumber 
for the outer structure of their houses because the 
home-made bricks were cheaper as well as more dur- 
able. 

I was in Chanute, two weeks ago, and found it 
crowded with farmers and investors, every one of 
whom had oil lands to sell or wanted to buy them. 
Within a year, in an area said to comprise nearly 
ten thousand acres, fine paraffine oil, superior in purity 
and luminosity to that of Pennsylvania, has been dis- 
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covered, tested, tanked and marketed in quantities and 


under conditions that promise to put the old oil fields 
of the Eastern States far behind in both the quality 
and quantity of their yields. Unlike the beginning 
of the Beaumont oil boom, the discoveries of vast sub- 
terranean lakes of oil near Chanute have not been 
attended with the wild yawps of newspapers and the 
flamboyant advertisements of bogus stock boosters. 
Half the operators (?) at Beaumont never had anything 
to sell but paper. The operators at Chanute have nothing 
to sell but oil! And this with no discredit to the 
genuine wealth of the Texas fields, for they are the 
richest, the vastest and the most accessible deposits of 
fuel oil that the world ever knew. 

Nor can one visit any region in the whole South 
and Southwest without finding that each is gifted with 
some special native wealth sufficient to enrich forever 
the thousands that have come, yes, and the millions 
that will come. From the reeking rice fields that lie 
along the coast country of the gulf to the sandy valleys 
that lie yearning in the irrigable spillways at the feet 
of the Rocky Mountains, there is not a county in all 
the Southwest that will not give generously of food 
or fruit, of oil or coal, of lumber or stone, of asphalt 
or gas, of grain or hay. Even the rimless plateaus 
of Llano Estacado and the whole Panhandle have 
come to be known and proved the perfect rearing 
ground for the blooded beeves that must feed the 
armies and cities of the world. Innocent of tree or 
river, these eventless plains are underlaid with inex- 
haustible subterranean rivers. The rich native grasses 
cure upon the ground, vineyards, orchards, vegetables, 
‘alfalfa, millet, Kaffir corn respond readily to the meag- 
erest cultivation, and the diseases common to the low- 
land herds and to the cattle of the North are abso- 
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THE NEW MORALITY 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


lutely unknown. 


S the moral sense of the civilized world deterior- 
ating? This is a question that has often been 
raised of late. Unquestionably, there are very 

few who would dare to reply to it in the affirmative. 
We are making such progress, at least, along the lines 
of materialism, vulgo money-getting and getting-on, 
that it is quite the common assumption that the moral 
sense of the world has never been sturdier than it 
is just now, in the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. What justification is there for speaking of 
moral atrophy, degeneration, atavism, and silly things 
of that sort, when so many of us are living in afflu- 
ence, actual or imaginary, when fortunes are made 
and lost in a day, when bank clearances are breaking 
all previous records, and when the leading nations 
of the world are submitting tables of foreign trade 
compared to which those of the ancient Carthaginians 
and Romans look like thirty cents? Everybody has 
a chance to “pile up the dough,” and the number of 
millionaires is multiplying rapidly—ergo, the moral 
sense of civilized men must be stronger at the pres- 
ent time than it ever was before in the history of the 
world. 

It is only the “cranks,” the pessimists, the failures, 
who persist in finding fault with modern thought and 
modern morality. And one of these fellows it is who 
has recently made the assertion that the Humbert 
case in Paris must be regarded as a strong symptom 
of moral decay. For, instead of heaping bitter crit- 
icism upon the star malefactrice in this astounding 
affair, and demanding for punishment the utmost limit 
of the law, we are indulging, he says, in comments 
of admiration, and fairly disposed to consider the 
woman, who swindled people out of millions, and 
caused the suicide of prominent bankers, the unfor- 
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tunate victim of cruel persecution. This carping critic 
should go hang. Madame Humbert has already de- 
clared that political intrigue accelerated the advent 
of Nemesis in her case, and the daily press is more 
than willing to believe her, a woman who never told 
the truth, and who, for many years, succeeded in ele- 
vating swindling operations to a fine art. True, poor 
Madame Humbert has sinned, but she allowed herself 
to be captured Sy the minions of the law, and, there- 
fore, she is entitled to our sympathy and pity. Just 
think of the disappointments and agony she had to 
go through, ever since the early part of last year! 
She has already been amply punished, and it behooves 
us now to be merciful, and to grip her hand in token 
of complete absolution for the misdeeds of the past. 
Besides, is it not true that she would not have sinned 
but for the marvelously great number of people who 
had no common sense, and who really deserved to be 
fooled by such a brilliant woman as Madame Hum- 
bert? The unfortunate woman rendered distinguished 
service in exposing the gullibility of the leading finan- 
ciers, politicians and writers of France. It is not she, 
but the thousands of fools that gave her opportuni- 
ties to sin, that should be criticised or condemned. 
It becomes more evident every day that our crim- 
inal laws are all wrong. They are the outgrowth of 
obsolete notions of morality and justice. They are 
an anachronism in this enlightened age, when gods 
are disappearing and virtues are looked upon as im- 
becilities. It is a perfect disgrace that civilized man 
still should have to submit to a code of law resting 
upon such barbarous, absurd principles as are em- 
bodied in the Decalogue, which old Moses is said to 
have received in the nebulous times of prehistoric 
ages, when nobody thought of having the event in- 
vestigated by enterprising reporters or learned com- 
mittees. The Decalogue may have been the right 
thing at a time when people did not know anything 
ot the scintillating theories of Ibsen, Tolstoi and 
d’Annunzio, of the “conventional lies of civilization,” 
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“elective affinities,” “critiques of pure reason” and 
“synthetic philosophies,” but it is utterly out of place 
in this age that boasts of steam and electricity, of mar- 
conigrams, occultism, theosophy 
Moses was undoubtedly a very wise, old patriarch, but 
his theories of ethics were, from the modern stand- 
point, wofully crude and cruel. This being the case, 
they should be relegated to the limbo of oblivion and 
superseded by those aggressively progressive theories 
which now delight our mind and heart. 


and Dowieism. 


Some other fanatical critic, who utterly lacks the 
sense of due appreciation of the modern standard of 
morality, has set up the howl that everything is go- 
ing wrong since we failed to see anything improper in 
the conduct of the amorous Crown Princess of Sax- 
ony, who allowed a dry pedagogue to abduct her from 
the rooftree of her unappreciative, rude husband, and 
has since set morbid persons conjecturing regarding 
such a delicate matter as to whether the children she 
left behind are to be regarded as princes of the House 
of Saxony or of the House of Giron. Democratic 
Americans may be inclined to give a fig for things 
of this kind, and repeat the words of the gaily dying 
Mercutio, “a plague on both your houses,” but peo- 
ple on the other side take a different view of ques- 
tions of parentage. To tnem, it is quite a matter of 
importance to know “who is who,” in determining 
rights of succession. 

The cynics do not see anything particularly ob- 
jectionable in the conduct of the Princess. They think 
she did the proper thing. They assert that she had 
the right to run away from a husband, who would 
not permit of her reading the erotically stimulating 
works of Zola, Ibsen and Tolstoi, and compelled her 
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to seek after other gods of more sympathetic appear- 
ance, and of more elastic and up-to-date notions of 
sexual relations and marriage. The husband, it is 
asserted, committed adultery; therefore, the wife had 
a perfect right to do the same thing. In the Old 
Testament we find expressed an idea of the same kind, 
but there it is applied in a different way. The He- 
brew lawgivers declared it right to exact an eye for an 
eye, but they never held that it was proper for a wife 
to commit adultery as a sort of punishment upon an 
adulterous husband. But, then, they lived in a rad- 
ically different age. 

The Zeitgeist of the Twentieth Century is opposed 
to Mormonism. It “throws fits” over the admission 
of a Mormon apostle to the United States Million- 
aire Club, formerly known as the Senate, but it smiles 
approvingly and complacently when a woman, smart- 
ing under a grievance of some sort, throws social and 
moral obligations to the dogs, heaps disgrace upon her 
family and children, and runs away with a moral de- 
linquent of the Giron type. Mormonism is improper ; 
it should be stamped out; but free love and sexual 
promiscuity, as advocated in the writings of our 
“leading intellectuals,” should be encouraged. It is 
modern; it is in harmony with liberal ideas, with the 


, 


alluring, easy theory of elective affinities, with an-. 


archistic individualism, with the gospel that anybody 


, 


has the privilege to “love” when or whom he or she 
pleases. 

We are, it seems, arriving at that stage of intel- 
lectual morality which sees no wrong in anything, that 
doesn’t “disturb business conditions,” which is willing 
to overlook all moral peccadilloes, as long as they do 
not aim at an overthrow of the prevailing regime of 
the philistine bourgeois, as long as they are in sym- 
pathy with what is known as “modern thought,” and 
the animal ethics of La Citta Morta! 


abe be le ae 
REFLECTIONS 


An Ugly Affair 

HERE is too much display of the “mailed 
T fist’ in Germany’s proceedings to _ force 
Venezuela to hand over the cash in set- 
tlement of various claims. The bombardment of 
Fort San Carlos was, unquestionably, provoked 
by rabble soldiery in the fort, but it is not 
quite obvious why the German commander should 
have considered himself warranted in resorting to 
such extreme measures of retaliation. The whole 
episode has a very disquieting aspect. It is not cal- 
culated to further the interests of peace and good- 
will among nations. Emperor William, if he has any 
political sagacity at all, will do well in pulling out of 
this unfortunate Venezuelan affair as gracefully as 
circumstances permit, and refrain from giving the 
Washington authorities more cause for suspicion as 
to the existence of ulterior motives. He should bear 
in mind that every cannon shot off the coast of Vene- 
zuela proves a nerve irritant in the United States, and 
gives a lot of silly sheets and nondescript writers oc- 
casion to fly off their hinges and to indulge in sensa- 
tional rhetoric over the possibility of a great war. 
Late dispatches indicate that this Venezuelan row 
will be settled within the next few days, and it is to 
be hoped that such will be the case. All parties con- 
cerned have reason to long for a termination of the 
blockade, which has brought glory to neither of the 
allied powers, and, at the same time, seriously embar- 
rassed the National Administration. It would be an 
awful crime against civilization to permit an 
affair of this kind to constitute the cause 
human _ lives. 


of a war and_ heeatombs _ of 


In discussing these Venezuelan troubles, and the atti- 


tude or intentions of Germany, one must not lose sight 


of the fact that the news emanates, principally, from 
British sources, and that it cannot, for this very rea- 
son, be taken at its face value. ‘The British have, it 
seems, reverted to their old trick of posing as 
America’s best friend, and professing the most sincere 
anxiety to prevent a violation of the Monroe doctrine. 
It is still perfidious Albion—concluding alliances and 
then stabbing the ally in the back, and, at the present 
time, avowing friendship for a country which they 
antagonized during the gloomy days of the Civil War. 
Why should Americans place so much faith in Brit- 
ish professions of friendship after the recent exposure 
of Lord Pauncefote’s: double dealing at the time of 
the outbreak of the Spanish war of 1898? It behooves 
us to be impartial in this Venezuelan affair. If Ger- 
many has done the wrong thing, she if no more to 
blame for it than England or Italy. England would 
be entitled to decidedly more respect if she refrained 
from calumniating Germany and from criticising the 
latter for acts which have the tacit approval of every 
one of the three allied powers. 
Prince Krapotkin’s Discovery 

PRINCE KRAPOTKIN is one of the most thoughtful 
scientific writers of the present day. He is a careful 
investigator; he has traveled and observed much, and 
possesses a delightful originality in commenting upon 
the theories advanced by others. This is sufficiently 
evidenced by his recently published book, “Mutual Aid: 
A Factor of Evolution,” in which he makes the asser- 
tion that during his travels, in his youth, through 
eastern Siberia and northern Manchuria, he failed 
to find—although he was eagerly looking for it—that 
bitter struggle for the means of existence, among ani- 
mals belonging to the same species, which Darwinists 
regard as the dominant characteristic of the struggle 
for life. To his great surprise, he declares, in all 
the scenes of animal life which passed before his 
eyes, he saw mutual aid and mutual support carried on 
to an extent which made him suspect in it a feature of 
the greatest importance for the maintenance of life, 
the preservation of each species, and its further evolu- 
tion. It may not be amiss to cite his own words: “I 
saw among the semi-wild cattle and horses in Trans- 
baikalia, among the wild ruminants everywhere, the 
squirrels, and so on, that when animals have to strug- 
gle against scarcity of food, in consequence of one cf 
the above-mentioned causes, the whole of that por- 
tion of the species which is affected by the calamity, 
comes out of the ordeal so much impoverished in 
vigor and health that no progressive evolution of the 
species can be based upon such periods of keen com- 
petition.” Prince Krapotkin’s attack is one of many 
which have, in the last few years, been made upon the 
salient theories of evolution. Darwinism promises to 
undergo a complete metamorphosis in the course of 
time. There are already some advanced thinkers who 
believe that there will be nothing left, after a while, 
but the vague recognition that there is such a thing as 
And this vague recognition, it may be 
added, has been in existence for many centuries. It 
can be found floating through the writings of St. Au- 


gustine. 
eh ab 


evolution. 


-Mercenary Loves 


THE Hartopp divorce case, which filled so much 
space in the columns of British papers, a few weeks 
ago, gave the public interesting ideas of the crass 
coarseness which characterizes some circles of the 
“haute volée.” The evidence introduced at the trial 
was of a disgustingly salacious nature. And it was 
listened to with rapt attention by a most “distinguished 


“audience.” It seems that next to a rotten theatrical 
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production, there is nothing more fascinating to the 
mind of “refined social circles” than a still more rotten 
British papers report that money was 


divorce case. 
the predominating theme in the testimony given at 
the trial. Lady Hartopp appears to be an incarna- 
tion of Thackeray’s Becky Sharp. Her amatory rela- 
tions were based upon the cold coin, not upon over- 
powering passions. She never failed to act upon the 
theory that money is the sesame that accomplishes 
everything. Her counsel were forced to trump up 
some excuse for her offer to pay her husband one 
hundred thousand dollars if he would consent to per- 
mit her to obtain a divorce. The correspondence be- 
tween husband and wife, and their own testimony, 
abounded in references to card-playing, pawning of 
jewels, turf-betting, and the payment of old debts of a 
From beginning to end one could 
It is no wonder that some 


piquant character. 
hear the clink of the coin. 
of the leading »ritish writers give vent to their feel- 
ings of disgust at the repellantly vulgar features of 
this case. A certain London novelist, in discussing the 
Hartopp testimony, declares that British society has 
been vulgarized and corrupted until it has become so 
unsound and flagrant that it cannot be made out as 
much worse than it is. Men and women in fashion- 
able life now do and say things which would have been 
considered shameless and impossible in former times, 
and no penalties are enforced. Satire, he says, loses 
its savor when money has become more powerful than 
rank, and there is a mercenary taint with the infection 
of vulgarity everywhere. The worshiping of money 
has induced moral dry rot in British as well as in 
American “high life.” It has led to a multiplication 
of sexual delinquencies and an attitude of cynical cal- 
lousness towards offenders. The opinion is growing 
apace that it is decidedly smart to sin; that it is the 
proper thing to do that which Isaiah condemned— 
neigh after the other man’s wife or the other woman’s 
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husband. 


France's Birth-Rate 

Tue French are still worried over their birth-rate. 
There has been a slight gain of late, but not enough 
to warrant hopes that France will ever be able to “catch 
up” again with the hereditary foe beyond the Vosges. 
And so sociological thinkers are thinking hard, and, 
ever and anon, stepping to the footlights of the politi- 
cal stage with new schemes calculated to stimulate 
the native “infant industry.” Something has to be 
done. One demands the imposition of a heavy tax upon 
chronic, mule-headed bachelors; another the payment 
of premiums upon the production of numerous chil- 
dren, and still another the remov2l of taxes upon peo- 
ple whose patriotism does not permit them to forego 
the joys and sorrows of fatherhood and motherhood. 
It is a vital problem which now agitates the Gallic 
nation. One of the leading medical authorities de- 
clares that excessive drinking of absinthe and whis- 
kies and almost criminal carelessness in the treatment 
and nourishment of infants must be regarded as the 
To 
prove this, he calls attention to the disastrous effects of 
alcoholism in the Bretagne, and the terrible records of 
children hospitals in the prominent cities. 
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chief reasons for the alarmingly low birthrrate. 


The Drug Habit 

THERE is said to be a rapid growth of the cocaine 
habit. Dr. Crothers is authority for the statement that, 
so far as America is concerned, “the custom house re- 
ports indicate an enormous increase in the importa- 
tions of cocaine every year, and while the price is 
falling, the demand is greater and increasing quanti- 
ties are sold.” This confirms what has been suspected 


all along. In the lowest centers of the cities, it. is 
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stated, cocaine is in constantly growing demand in 
both drug and grocery stores. But it is among the 
higher classes of society that the cocaine habit is most 
prevalent. There it has become so open and common 
that it no longer excites any special comment, and 
there, also, its ravages become most apparent, be- 
cause they generally lead to sensational or scandalous 
developments. Medical men are agreed that the vogue 
of cocaineism is something that deserves the earnest at- 
tention of thinking men. It is a factor the influence 
of which can be plainly traced in newspaper literature, 
fiction, criminology, insanity and suicide records. The 
medical profession should consider it a sacred duty 
to do its utmost to prevent further spreading of the 
use of cocaine and other dangerous, nerve-stimulating 
drugs. More caution should be exercised in writing 
prescriptions, and steps should be taken to bring about 
a closer supervison of the production and sale of 
patent medicines, which, it is reasonable to assume, is 
one of the important agencies in fostering the drug 


habit. dvi 
IN THE SCENTED NIGHT 


VOICE in the scented night, 
A step where the rose-trees blow,— 
O Love, and O Love’s delight! 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


A 


Cold star at the blue vaults’ height, 
What is it that shakes you so? 
A voice in the scented night. 


She comes in her beauty bright, 
She comes in her young love's glow,— 
O Love, and O Love's delight! 


She bends from her casement white, 
And she hears it, hushed and low, 
A voice in the scented night. 


And he climbs by that stairway slight, 
Her passionate Romeo: 
O Love, and O Love's delight! 


And it stirs us still in spite 
Ot its “ever so long ago,” 
‘That voice in the scented night: 
O Love, and O Love's delight! 
From The Century. 
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FICTION AND FACT 


BY BESSIE L. RUSSELL. 


As It Is in Fiction. 


LOVE you,” he says, madly. 


“Don’t squeeze me so hard though,”’ she 


“| 


“But I can’t help it, precious. 


says, breathlessly. 
I love you so. Leave 
that vile wretch, your husband, and fly with me.” 

“But that would be dishonorable,” she says, still 
clinging like mucilage to his manly form. 

“Then you shall get a divorce and I will marry you, 
my own!” 

She does as he desires and lo! as the judge pro- 
nounces the decree which forever “puts asunder,” he, 
her lover, is waiting at the court house door with 2 
bran new marriage license. ‘They are married and live 
happily ever after, 


As It Is in Fact. 


“T love you,” she murmurs, 


“That is very considerate of you, my‘ darling, see- 


ing that I am almost consumed with passion for you, 





] 


Isn’t it dreadful that I can’t have you all my 


love. 
own—that you are married?” 

“But you can have me, dearest. -I can to 
Dakota.” 

“Even so,” he says, with feeling. 

“TI can get this wretched tie dissolved, Archibald. 


Then I can fly to your arms and lie forever in their 


go 


encircling clasp.” 

“Sure!” he says. “When will you start?” 

“To-morrow, my darling.” 

And she starts. Across the wind-swept prairies 
she hastens with joy in her heart and money in her 
purse. After a doleful but inevitable wait, the law 
does its appointed task and Agnes is free again. 

“My darling,” she writes, “come to me at once. 
I can be your ‘owny ownest one’ now forever. Take 
a cannon-ball flyer and come. My heart is bursting 
with love for you. Come, Archie, come!” 

But Archibald does not come, nor does he reply to 
the passionate appeal, for in the interim, it seems, 
he has married the other girl. 


HAT with no more than a little quaver of the 


JESSIE BENTON FREMONT 
breath a tired old woman has overstepped our 


BY CHARLES F, LUMMIS. 
| trivial hedged paths and gone forth upon the 


inevitable Long Trail—this is the least of it. For she 
went even as we could have wished who loved her-—- 
full of years and honors, ripened and enriched by such 
a life as no woman will ever have the chance to live 
again; swiftly, painlessly, without an apprehension; 
her last conscious thought aglow with the Christmas 
spirit. But with her went out an epoch. She wis 
the last of the Old Guard of American chivalry. It 
never surrendered; but it has died. We had our 
Stone Age with the Puritans, our Iron Age with the 
Independence and its confirming. Now we are in the 
Gilded Age, and have almost forgotten every other. 
But between was the Age of Real Gold; the one Na- 
tional romance, the only American Odyssey, the only 
American Crusades—the time and the temper when 
we had Jasons for our Golden and Lion 
Hearts for the Holy Sepulchre of human rights; when 
Americans won the West and wiped out that “Great 
American Desert” which, two generations ago, cov- 
ered half the map of the United States; aye, and the 
that half 
black; when Americans looked up to Whittier and 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, rather than to Pier- 
pont Morgan; when Jefferson and his heirs dreamed 


Fleece, 


worst American desert made that map 


out a nation no longer provincial, and Benton and Freé- 
mont made the dream come true; when the Senate of 
the United States meant Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay, rather than Matt. Quay and Mark Hanna. Ia 
It is all 
almost the last visible re 


a word, when everything was different. 
gone, now; and with her, 
minder of it. But—thanks to something longer-lived 
than our tuppenny memories—we can never again be 
quite as if that day had never been. 

There is no possible question that Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont was the greatest woman in the history of the West 
—that is, in much more than half the area of the 
United States. There is not even a comparison, She 
was more personally and more intimately connected 
with the acquisition of California than any other 
woman or consensus of women; more than most 
statesmen; and California was pretty much the West 
—for all will remember that, even so late as our 
Civil War, it was more than 2,000 miles from Califor- 
nia to the next American State except Texas. No 
other woman in the history of America has had the 
like influence upon the destiny of any portion of the 
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Union. No other American woman has been, while 
living, such a national figure—for, of course, the 
Martha Washington cult is wholly posthumous. Only 
one other woman has had the familiar compliment of 
being called by the whole nation affectionately by her 
maiden name; and that one with far less keennees of 
interest. It is, indeed, hardly doubtful that Mrs. Fré- 
mont is the most romantic female figure in all our 
National history. And there is no doubt whatever 
that she deserved the homage she had. 

She was daughter of the very first—and to this 
day foremost—American Senator who really compre- 
hended what the West means to the provincial huddle 
of Eastern States. She had of him not only what 
goes with a father’s blood, but his loving confidence, his 
respect and his personal training. At sixteen she mar- 
ried the man next him in making the West—the man 
who got us California; the man who became the first 
Presidential candidate of the Republican party; the 
defeated candidate, who explored more of the United 
States than have all its Presidents put together (not 
forgetting the splendid wilderness journeys of Wash- 
ington); the candidate who added a_ thousand-fold 
more valuable territory to the Nation than all its 
Presidents put together have done; the general who 
issued an Emancipation Proclamation a year before 
even Lincoln ventured. And she went with him 
through it all. She was not wife only, but counselor, 
and largely enabler. Her beauty, her wit, her acute 
mind, her lovely womanliness, charmed the courts of 
Europe as well as the people of the then sturdy Re- 
public. And in California she was still the guiding 
star of that chivalric life of which men that can un- 
derstand it are proud—though it has indigested a 
Harvard professor who could no more translate the 
knightly Western mind than he could understand 
Fremont’s legs and their gravitation to the out-doors. 
It is hardly reasonable to expect an Eastern easy-chair 
to comprehend the motives or the acts of a man so 
desperate and so uncomfortable-minded that he would 
spend years in exploring the uncharted wilderness! 

And now it is all gone by. There are no more 
pathfinders, no more crusades. Over the passes, where 
the keen-eyed, wiry young lieutenant and his Cana- 
dian trappers and his border scouts struggled and 
starved and froze to blaze the path for civilization, 
civilization has come. Where these buckskin men 
floundered through the drifts and stood night-guard 
against the savages, a million Americans sit back to- 
day on their Pullman plush and draw the curtain for 
fear they may see something. Not one in a thousand 
of them ever remembers that his chance to growl he- 
cause the palatial limited is too slow for him was won 
by men in the stress that makes men. Not one in a 
thousand of them but would rather read how one of 
our modern idols has just made a million than how a 
few ragged souls hewed out the way by which—and 
by which solely--every other million in the United 
States has been made. 

But while those days are gone, they are not lost. 
Nature is not such a fool as she looks—to some—and 
one of the cleverest things she ever did was to pro- 
vide that we shall always be born young. If a man 
came upon the stage so smart as he is at 50, the hu- 
man world would have gone Dodo long ago. But 
luckily there will always be youth; and so long as 
there is youth, so long there shall be romance. Our 
salvation is the little fools who won’t listen to us that 
know it all—though we don’t any longer know enough 
to be young. It is, indeed, nowadays, a somewhat un- 
sophisticated youth, thanks to us; but it is youth. 
It may be so precociously like its elders that it no 
longer believes in Santa Claus, but it is still—and 
always it shall be—youth enough to run and jump 


and “waste its energy”; to love when it is impolitic; 
and to thrill to heroism as we thrill to dollars. And 
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before it gets so sadly wise as we are, there will be 
another crop of little fools to carry on the sanities of 
nature. And so long as man comes to his world baid 
and bare, and of the pain that makes a mother love 
him, the life of a hero shall not have been’ wholly 
spilled upon the sand. For of his blood the young 
shall still get something you and I can never alto- 
gether smother, with all our prudences. That some- 
thing is the one thing that makes the world continue 
—as a place infested with humans, that is. 

The old queen is dead. I call her so not because 
queens are as she was, but because in our superstition 
of words we expect them to be. Her waiting is done. 
She has followed her captain over the Great Divide. 
If there be anything in the most beautiful faith known 
to a race that certainly needs faith, she is with the 
Pathfinder; no longer wrinkled, tremulous, deaf and 
tied to her chair, but the Jessie Benton of the days 
when love and history wrought together. God rest 
her! 

But while she is where neither bodily infirmity, nor 
injustice, nor the incomparable littleness of man shall 
ever touch her more, there is scant comfort to Amer- 
icans in remembering how we let her die. It is the 
almost incredible shame of our country. Forty years 
ago, the Government seized Mrs. I'rémont’s home in 
San Francisco, for fortifications. It never has needed, 
it never will need, the batteries on Black Point; but 
it has them. Mrs. rémont had paid $40,000 for the 
property, and a large sum for improvements. For 
forty years her friends have tried to get the Govern- 
ment to repay her—not with interest, not a “war- 
claim” price, but a sum less than the property cost 
half a century ago; nota tithe of what it is worth to- 
day. Do you imagine the Government has ever made 
restitution of a dollar? Not a copper cent. We 
cockadoodle about our greatness and our enlighten- 
ment and our wealth and our World-Power. Every 
time a katydid reporter tells us how the nations have 
their ear to the ground to listen to us, we swell out 
our chests a little, vaguely conscious that the world’s 
tribute is partly personal and altogether due. What 
else but superiority can you expect of a country 
where we live? And there is pretty much no one to 
remind us that our “progress” is the gravitation of 
circumstance, and that even as it has come, so in its 
time it shall go, and no thanks in either case to us 
important flies on the coach-wheel; but that you and 
I and all of us are to blame for a hundred chronic 
shames no civilized country on earth ever tolerated 
before. 

There are bigger shames; but none meaner, more 
picayune, more contemptible than this. Our red-tape 
record as to many just claims is not to be proud of; 
but the peculiar circumstances of this case make it 
incomparably disgraceful. The woman whose father, 
husband and herself literally gave California to the 
nation—but for Benton and the Frémonts we should 
not have it under our flag at all—this incalculably 
rich and self-satisfied nation has seen this woman 
grow old, and die in poverty for the money it owed 
her. It is a privilege of governments to take one’s 
property as a stage-robber does; but ifthere be on earth 
such a thing as honor, it is the privilege of government 
not to stay stage-robber forever. We all know 
what we would think if one rich man had robbed 
this woman. The act loses none of its moral quality 
when a nation commits it. 

Impoverished by this confiscation, Mrs. Frémont 
passed her last years in stringent circumstances, 
Nothing could embitter that indomitable soul; but 
her old age was haunted with sorrow and anxiety for 
her children. * For herself, unspoiled by the dazzling 
lite of earlier days, she had little thought; but to leave 
her daughter destitute—! 

From Out West. 





A ROYAL HEART 


BY WILL S. OGILVIE. 


A woman walked in a Northern town, 
And through the crowd as she wound her way 
One saw her loiter and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn gown. 


Roa ve uncomely, and old and gray, 


“You are hiding a jewel!” the watcher said. 

(Ah! that was her heart—had the truth been read!) 
“What have you stolen?” he asked again. 

Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain, 

And under the flickering light of the gas 

She showed him her gleaning. “It’s broken glass,” 
She said; “I hae lifted it up frae the street 

To be oot o’ the road o’ the bairnies’ feet!” 


Under the fluttering rags astir 
That was a royal heart that beat! 
Would that the world had more like her 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 
From the Spectator. 


oh & & 
A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


BY LOUIS J. STELLMAN, 


HEN Coleman entered he found her curled 
\W up in the big Morris chair, thrumming 
lightly on a guitar and crooning to herself 

a dainty and pathetic little air that once masqueraded 
as a popular song, but was soon crowded out by more 
robust melodies and forgotten by all except people 
with moods. Her voice was very low and sweet anil 
its delicate purity was so well attuned to the molif of 
the air that one seemed to “sense” rather than hear it. 

Coleman sank quietly into a chair and listened. 
‘The Young Person was so absorbed that she did not 
notice him at first and he utilized the opportunity to 
study her, feeling at once the guilt of the eavesdropper 
and the enthusiasm of the discoverer. 

When she had finished the air she tossed the in- 
strument with a restless movement on to a pile of 
cushions near at hand and blinked rather uncertainly 
at the figure in the arm-chair, 

“Is that you?” she asked. 

Coleman regarded her dubiously. “You,” he re- 
plied, “is such an ambiguous term. One can never 
quite determine if it refers to one’s rival, the butler or 
the house-cat. However, I am willing to assume—” 

“Silly,” interrupted the Young Person in the Mor- 
ris chair. “How long have you been sitting there? 
And who’s your rival?” 

“I hardly know,” said Coleman, ignoring the first 
question, “unless”’—after much thought—“it be Dick.” 

“Dick,* it may be explained, was the Young Per- 
son’s husband and, incidentally, one of the best fellows 
in the world. Also, coincidentally, he was very much 
in love with his wife—and trusted Coleman implicitly. 

The latter’s remark did not amuse the Young Per- 
son as much as one might have supposed. She was 
in the mood to take herself seriously—and Coleman 
looked very good to her in the firelight. She flushed 
slightly, though not in anger, and regarded Coleman 
intently through half-closed eyelids. 

“Do you know,” 
“that you are a very unusual sort of a friend. You 
have never made love to me or asked me to run 


said the Young Person, daringly, 


away with you. The husband’s friend always does 
that, you know, and it’s so interesting . . . in 
books,” she hastened to add as he turned suddenly. 

The tone was one of light persiflage, but Coleman, 
who could read tones pretty well, detected something 
behind it he did not like. 

“What would be the use,” he returned, laughingly, 
while ne Strove to assert his impressions, “you would 
only grow statuesque”—he paused to smile inwardly at 
so incongruous a vision as the Young Person in stat- 
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uesque pose—“and point to the door like the enraged 
heroine in the melodrama. And I should be embar- 
rassed—and leave my cane or something as evidence 
for divorce proceedings.” 

The Young Person possessed a very effective dim- 
ple. Now she leaned her elbows on the arm of the 
Morris chair and smiled alluringly to bring it into 
play. Coleman realized suddenly that a dimple, prop- 
erly displayed, may be.one of Satan’s most dangerous 
weapons. He heard, as in a dream, the Young Per- 
son say, quite impersonally, “One can never tell just 
what a woman will do. Haven’t I heard you say that, 
Jack?” 

She had not called him “Jack” before, though Dick 
always addressed him thus in her presence, and they 
were the best friends. Perhaps, he reflected, that 
was why she used the ambiguous pronoun so often. 

The Young Person looked most bewitching as she 
smiled at him. The red glow of the fire fell upon 
her face with what would have been a Rembrandt 
effect but for the lethal softness with which it seemed 
to blend the lights and shadows with the auburn 
glints that sparkled in her hair. 

To Coleman it was altogether indescribable and 
he half arose from his chair but sat down again, grip- 
He turned his eyes 
reluctantly but firmly away from the Young Person’s 


ping the wooden arms tightly. 


smile. 

“Let’s see,” he mused, keeping up the jest, though 
his thoughts skirmished wildly for an undefined open- 
ing, “if we ran away together, we should have to go 
away—out West, or somewhere else equally undesir- 
able. People would say things about us—rude things 
—and Dick would die of a broken heart.” 

The Young Person laughed merrily at the last 
statement. “He wouldn’t mind much,” she asserted 
positively, “he has so many other things to think about 
—some of them are women, I believe—and he’s so 
jolly, nothing ever worries him, or—penetrates—you 
know.” 

“And there are such delightful places for exiles, 
on the other side. Now the Riviera or Venice—” 

“We could drift about in gondolas by moonlight,” 
interspersed Coleman, vaguely. 

“And. take snap-shots by sunlight,” she added. 





“Then, there are the Alps and Italy. It would be aw- 
fully wicked and nice.” 

Coleman turned and looked her full in the face. 
She met his glance without flinching—met it with a 
serious, triumphant knowledge of her own irresistible 
sex-magnetism that underlay all her banter—and 

smiled to see that he was wavering. 

To Coleman it seemed as though a haze of subtle, 
anesthetic fragrance was closing about him like a 
spell—as though his moral nature and his reason, 
which he vaguely felt as disturbing elements in a 
great wave of subjective purpose, were sinking into 
a drowsy void. He arose and approached the woman, 
who sat near him, smiling. The reason and moral 
nature were quite dead now. He could not see. He 
could only feel her smile drawing him and knew but 
one thing—that he wanted to take her in his arms 
and crush her to him, Nothing seemed the matter after 
that. 

Suddenly he paused, rigid and motionless with yet 
extended arms. A _ footfall just outside the room 
and a lightning message from her eyes brought his 
senses back with a shock. Tremblingly, he drew a 
leather case from his pocket and lit a cigarette—man’s 
involuntary act in a moment of emotional peril. With 
the match still burning in his hand he turned to face 
the intruder. It was Dick. 

The Young Person bounded from her chair and, 
placing her arms affectionately about the newcomer’s 
neck, imprinted a wifely kiss upon his lips. The per- 
son thus saluted looked happily and apologetically at 
Coleman. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind Jack,” said the Young 
Person, merrily, “he’s just like one of the family.” 
Whereupon Coleman smiled sheepishly and handed 
his friend the cigarette case. 

The newcomer dropped into a vacant chair. He 
was stout and unsuspecting and radiated jollity from 
every pore. 

“What were you two children conspiring about 
when I came in?” he asked, through the smoke wreaths, 
“Was Jack making love to you?” 

“We were planning,” 
ation, “to run off together. 


said Coleman, with an inspir- 
To the Alps and Italy— 
and Venice, to drift about in gondolas by moonlight—” 

“And take snapshots by sunlight,” reiterated the 





Young Person... “By the way, Dick, have you seen 
my kodak? I’m afraid it’s lost.” 
The Newcomer laughed joyously. 
another,” he told the Young Person. 
Jack? Why, it’s early. 
have a ‘rabbit’ with us.” 
“All right,” said Jack, leaving hurriedly and disre- 
garding the unmistakable look in the Young Person’s 


“Tl buy you 
“What? going, 
Come over next week and 


eyes. 
But he didn’t come. He left for Africa with a 
shooting party before the week was up. 
From The San Francisco Town Talk. 


eb oh ch 
AT SIXTY-TWO 


a BR YF, T. 


ES; I know I’m growing old 
y And gray and grizzled, too. 
A man’s no longer young and bold 
At sixty-two. 


*Tis very strange, it seems to me, 
And yet ’tis very true, 

How big a fool a man can be 
At sixty-two. 


Sometimes he thinks he’s “all the cheese,” 
The “salt” and “mustard,” too, 


And tries his lady friends to please 
At sixty-two. 


He’d best not try to be a dude, 
But “go ’way back” from view— 
Take a recumbent attitude— 
At sixty-two. 


Because he’s put upon the shelf, 
He should not fret or stew, 

But “take a tumble,” “chase himself,” 
At sixty-two, 


So I’m not going to rail at fate, 
The “bitter cud” to chew; 

To try to mend is rather late 
At sixty-two, 
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“With its head in the clouds.” 


PIKES PEAK. 


One of the most famous mountains 
in America stands about midway be- 
tween Denver and Pueblo. Forty 
years ago, it cook as many days to 
reach it as it now takes hours, so 
improved are the transportation facili- 
ties. The 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


and their connections offer fast and 
luxurious trains with only one change 
between New York or Boston and 
important points in Colorado. 

A copy of ‘“‘America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, on receipt of atwo-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 


Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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THOMAS B.MOSHER 
XLV EXCHANGE ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFULJLIST THAT 
MR. MOSHER HAS YET ISSUED. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LONDON. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Max 2815. 
KINLOOG, B, 19385 


BEAVER LINE 


»- « ROYAL MAIL, . 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all classes. 

Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The midwinter number of the Book- 
unusually interesting 
We 
on “Hebrew 
Singer; an 
“A Unique 
German Classics,” 
Hatfield, of the 


“Asiatic 


Lover contains 


reading matter. note an_ illus- 


article Book 
Dr. 


article, 


trated 
Lore,” by 
illustrated 
Collection of 
by James Taft 
Northwestern University; 
300k and Library Lore,” by L. Lodian, 
and “Memories of Famous Literary 
Men,” by Theodore L. Cuyler. In ad- 
dition to the above, there is a wealth of 
miscellaneous matter, all well-selected 
and calculated to tickle the palate of 
the literary gourmet and _ connoisseur. 
Published by the Book-Lover Press, 30 
East Twenty-first street, New York. 
eh 

R. H. Russell, New York, is the pub- 
lisher of “The Social Ladder,” contain- 
ing some of the best and most charac- 
teristic work of Charles Dana Gibson, 
the well-known American artist. Read- 
ers. will that “The Social 
Ladder” was the theme of an interest- 
ing article recently contributed to the 
Mirror by Mr. Michael Monahan. 

ob 

John Lane, New York, is the pub- 
lisher of the following volumes of 
verses: “Later Lyrics,” by John N. 
Tabb; “Rainbows,” by Olive Custance 
(Lady Alfred Douglas), and “The Black 
Prince,’ and other poems, by Maurice 
Baring. Each one of these three volumes 
may be recommended to lovers of good 
They embody thought and feel- 


Isidor 
entitled 


remember 


verse. 
ing of considerable originality. The 
verses are markedly above the ordinary 


level of present-day poetry. The author 
of the first-named is well known for 
delicacy and nobility of poetic expres- 
sion, and for the deftness with which 
he interprets modern thought and aspir- 
ations. The effusions of Olive Custance 
are of a sentimental, and somewhat som- 
ber tinge, but of delightful spontaneous- 
occasionally, of bouncing 
3aring’s meters are 


ness, and, 
verve. Maurice 
well handled, and many of his lines of 
striking and unaffected beauty. 
eb 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are the publishers of “Rob and His 
Gun,” by William Alexander Linn. This 
is a book that should appeal to young 
readers, inasmuch as it introduces them 
to the pleasures of country life, and 
gives them practical and valuable hints 
of the methods by which they may be- 
come expert with gun and rifle. The au- 
thor also gives a good deal of informa- 
tion in regard to the habits of game, 
and the manner of hunting it. Stress is 
laid upon the pleasures which the true 
sportsman enjoys, and upon the wan- 
tonness and cruelty involved in killing 
for the mere sake of killing. 

ode 

“Peace With Honor,” by Sidney C. 
Grier, is a well-written and very read- 
able story of love. The two principal 
characters, Major North and Georgia 
Keeling, are clearly drawn, thoroughly 
sound in morality and stealing into our 
hearts from the beginning. It is a story 
of charming simplicity which Mr. Grier 
has given us. He has taken pains to 
emphasize the good and noble in hu- 


st Weddings 


The Correct forms and very latest shapes and styles 


in Fine Engraved 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 


Etc., are to be had at the J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 
Also Finest Engraved Visiting Cards, 


Society Stationery, Etc. 


Mar. Cnas. A. Wauan, for many years with the E. Jaccarp Jewe.ry 
Co., is Manager of our Stationery Department. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 























Mr. Sprague Says 


The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 































Monograms 


ARMS, CRESTS AND 
OTHER DEVICES 
WROUGHT WITH 
SKILL & TASTE ON 








Glassware 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 
3 and 5 West Ninereetn St., near Firtn Ave., New Yorx City, 
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Humphrey's 


Liquidation Sale 
is the Talk of 
the Town 


Never such bargains before offered 
in dependable goods. 


eed 


Everything must go, and the prices 
made to that end. 


Men’s $25.00, $22.00 and $20.00 


fancy Sack $ J 2 : 75 


Suits 
Men’s $15.00, $12.00 and $10.00 


POPE C OTTO 


f. Sack FA 

pe 15: 
Boys’ $20.00 and $22.00 

yom Pant pk Ena $1] J ° 7 5 


Boys’ $15.00 and $12.00 


Long Pant Suits....... $8. 7 5 
Boys’ $8.00, $7.50 and $4 90 


$6.00 Knee Pant Suits. 


CCCROCCORC CERO EH CERO R DORR OCR C ODER ERR e ee eee eee ee PPA PPT Paar ti TT Ua ria nt 


Boys’ $12.00 and $10.00 Overcoats 
3 to 8 
aa i ede oe $6. 7 5 


Hats and Furnishings at about half 


price. Come and be convinced. 





F. W. Humphrey 


CLOTHING CO. 


Broadway and Pine, 
ST. LOUIS. 


THOT PORTA ACTA TCT O RATA RRR R eee RRR RRR Rete eees 
Bernese eee Tere iy fT 


TIL 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 








E, P TURNER. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 
co England has now the finest building de- 
Lap BNE a — a the Ecco 
ounde nsur- 
Cons! MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
OENTRAL LOAN OFPFIOE. 
204 WN. Pouvere BTeasEe1 


man nature, and to make light of the 
various minor faults of mortality. The 
scenes of the story are laid in England 
and Africa. Major North is a brave, 
daring officer in the British army, and 
Georgia an emancipated woman of de- 
cidedly progressive and aggressive ideas, 
who is not immune, however, to the 
wily tricks of Cupid, and at last gra- 


ciously surrenders to the -impetuously 
wooing, soldierly lover. “Peace With 
Honor” furnishes good, clean and enter- 
taining reading. Published by L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 


ob 


Claude H. Wetmore is the author of 
“Incaland,” a romantic story of adven- 
turous life in the interior of Peru. In- 
cidentally, the author makes interesting 
references to the last stage of the war 
with Chile, which ended in such a hu- 
miliatingly disastrous manner to the 
brave Peruvians. Mr, Wetmore is an 
authority on life and politics in South 
America, and his works are meeting a 
steadily growing popular demand. 
“Fighting Under the Southern Cross” 
was the initial volume of this South 
American series. The volume under 
review is forcibly written, and contains 
much that is fascinating as well as in- 
structive. Published by H. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston. 


& bb 
$20.00—MARDI GRAS—~$16.85. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 

FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 
VIA MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD. 
Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 


rates from all other points. St. Louis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno, M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 


for full particulars. 
a  b 
A good story is told of the quick-wit- 
ted Irish lawyer, Baron O’Grady, who 
on one occasion was trying a case in a 
country court, outside of the walls of 
which a fair was in progress. Amid the 
miscellaneous. herds of animals were a 
considerable number of asses, and one 
of these commenced to bray loudly. At 
once the chief baron stopped the advo- 
cate, who at that moment happened to 
be pleading. “Wait a moment, Mr. Bushe, 
1 cannot hear two at once.” The court 
roared, and the advocate flushed. Pres- 
ently, when the Judge came to sum up, 
another ass struck in and the bray re- 
sounded through the court. Up jumped 
Mr. Bushe at once, with his hand to his 
“Would your lordship speak a lit- 
There is such an echo 
hear 


ear. 
tle more loudly? 
in the court that I cannot 
tinctly. 


dis- 


Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


oh & oh 


C. L. Bates, who for many years was 
with Mermod, Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
F. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons. 
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_ succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Jhe Oulean 
Sas Water Xeater 


heats water quickly. Can be used in connec- 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. Consumes 


very little gas and is only - - $7. 45 0 


Set up complete in your howe, 
This offer may be withdrawn at any time 




















Order Yours Before the Rush. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1031 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


















THE ONLY LINE 


—RUNNING— 


THROUGH SLEEPERS 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 


IS THE 


BIG FOUR 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


Leave St. Louis (Daily) - 11:30 p. m. 
Arrive New York (Daily) 7.50 a. m, 
Arrive Boston 10:30 a. m. 


BIG FOUR 
TICKET OFFICE | Broadway and Chestnut street. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 
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pray, sir,” said Dunning, “for what rea- 
son did you take up your residence in Th 
that place?” “To avoid the rascally im- ; 
pertinence of dunning,” the 


witness, 
ele be Qo 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


Dunning, the famous wit and lawyer, 
was badgering a witness on one occa- 
sion and persisted in asking himif he did 
“in the verge of the court.” He 
who in the 


not live answered 


was probabiy a poor debtor, 
then condition of the English law did 
this to avoid his creditors. The witness 
was forced to admit that he did. “And 
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AT MRS. SMART’S TEA 


Miss Pretty: 
same old thing to eat, same old gowns 


The same old crowd, 


even. 

Her Mother: How did she get here 
(indicating a very stunning girl in white 
tailor gown) ? 

Miss P. raising her lorgnette: I won- 
der. Well, mamma, ’tis too bad, but we 
must cut her dead. 

Her Mother: Certainly. Why, her 
father owes your father five hundred 
dollars—and see that frock! 

Girl in White (to her escort): I won- 
der how that pretty girl manages to 
clothe herself decently Why, her fath- 
er is only a clerk in the Custom House. 

Her Escort: Shameful, isn’t it, how 
these pretenders get in? 

The Hostess (to her daughter): I 
don’t see how that girl dared to bring 
that man here. J didn’t invite him, did 
you? 

Her Daughter: No, indeed, but she’d 
dare anything. She wouldn’t be invited 
anywhere if it were not that her great 
grandfather was the brother of Mrs. 
Astorbilt’s husband. Never mind, she'll 
not come here again. 

Mrs. Gossip (to her niece): Did you 
ever see such a crowd? All the buds 
here, of course, and some not on speak- 
ing terms... I wonder how Mrs. Smart 
can give teas, anyway, on her ghost of an 
income? 

Her Niece: Oh, anybody can give a 
tea if she has credit with a caterer—anc 
Mrs. Smart never pays a bill. 

Lily Bud (to her sister): There’s our 
uncle’s daughter coming in. Whatever 
people see in her I can’t imagine. 

Rose Bud: Norl. A beauty, indeed. 
(Both give the newcomer a full length 
back view of themselves). 

Mrs. Tactless (to the Buds): Oh, 
isn’t your cousin looking charming? It 
must be so nice to be the only beauty in 
the family, and rich too! (She won- 
ders why the Buds gaze at her as if they 
had never met her before, and Mrs. T. 
goes off resolved to tell all her newspa- 
per friends to omit mention of the Bud 
sisters in their paragraphs thereafter). 

Mrs. Blueblood: A mixed assemblage, 
really. Imagine having to stand on the 
stairs waiting for a bunch of canaille to 
go in first. That Kittie Debutante’s 
father actually—sells—boots and shoes! 
And her mother trod on my train in the 
doorway. 

Miss Blueblood: Think of us with our 
last year’s hats and cleaned gloves and 
those people dressed to kill! 

Enter Mrs. Macfiddle and her two 
daughters,en grande tenue. 

Mrs. Spondulicks (to her neighbbor) : 
When did she get back from the ranch? 
And I thought she was still in mourn- 
ing for her late father, the distinguished 
physician, whose name she is always lug- 
ging into her conversation. 

Her Neighbor: Funny, isn’t it, that 
she never thinks to mention, too, her 
grandfather, the Philadelphia dancing 
master. 

Mrs. Slathers-of-Style (to her sister, 
Mrs. Exclusive): I shall not come to 
the Smarts again. Why, she has in- 
vited all sorts of people one can’t know. 
(Turns her back pointedly on Miss 
Newrich, who being a sweet and amiable 





Whether the purchase be one of a few dollars or running into the thousands, this store is unquestionably 
headquarters and the lowest-price house on fine Diamonds in America. 
If it’s an Adult’s Diamond Ring at $10, we have them. 


wanted, here it is at $5. 
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—An Unparalleled Array of— 


fmm, “Cxquisite Diamond Jewelry 


Intending Purchasers are Invited to See This Exhibit of Rich and Rare Gems. 


hibition unmatched and unmatchable. 


We also have a practically unlimited selection of unmounted Diamonds which wil] be set in our own shops in accordance with our 


patrons’ own ideas. 


Buyer or Not, You are Cordially Invited to Call and Inspect. 


Poverty $7.00 to $1000.00 


Diamond Brooches.............. 
Diamond Sleeve Links........... $5.00 to $500.00 


Diamond Rings................. 
mpemncnd Terres... ........-, 
BN GIG Lb ks ced eae cece 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S 


The World's Grandest 
Jewelry Establishment 


$10.00 to $3500.00 
$20.00 to $2500.00 | Diamond Bracelets 
$10.00 to $500.00 | Diamond Lockets. . 


$16.00 to $2500.00 | Diamond Studs... 


r Diamond Bracelets at $25; and so on up to a princely Diamond and Pearl Necklace at $10,000. 
| 
| BROADWAY, COR. LOCUST ST. 


If it’s a Diamond Baby Ring that’s 


J 


Diamond Earrings at $20; 
It’s an ex- 


ey Fe $25.00 to $300.00 
+ Sage Kate eee $7.00 to $300.00 


The World’s Grandest 
Jewelry Establishment 


Our Illustrated Diamond Catalogue Free to Out-of-Town Buvers. 
ER MNORS SRR oN OT OR RE <8 RE: ee eee 


girl can scarcely conceal her tears at the 
cut.) 

Miss Newrich (confidingly to her 
aunt): 1 met those women yesterday 
at Miss Swell’s luncheon, and thought 
them so nice. 

Her Aunt: 
turn will come. 

It comes directly, when the guest of 
honor, the Countess of Manyacres, 
comes up to Miss N. and kisses her on 
both cheeks, 

The Countess: Oh, I am so charmed 
to see you again, /Jittle girl, You must 
come and have a cup of tea with me to- 
morrow at the Palace. I’ll only be in 
town two days. Bring mamma, too, so 
we can have a chat about dear old Bos- 
ton. Fancy—a year ago! 

Mrs. Slathers-of-Style: 
ingly British! 


Never mind, dear. Your 


How disgust- 


Mrs. Exclusive: Who was this 
Countess, anyway? Likely a brewer’s 
daughter. 


Mrs. Smart: How stupid of me not 
to have remembered that Mrs. Newrich 
was a Raleigh, and a cousin by marriage 
to the dear Countess—and I didn’t send 
Mrs. Newrich a card. 

Her Daughter: Nor I—never mind, 
she’ll think it was lost in the mails, be- 
cause her daughter’s came all right.— 
From Town Talk. 

a wh ake 
$20.00—-MARDI GRAS—$16.85. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 

FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 
VIA MOBILE & CH!TO RAILROAD. 


Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 
rates from all other points. St. Louis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 
for full particulars. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 
gram, except for stamping, which ranges 
in price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust, 





MEMORY’S MOMENTARY LAPSE 


He looked terribly dejected. I felt a 
quick impulse of sympathy for the man, 
as he stood lost in thought in the midst 
of the gay New Year’s throng rushing 
toward the theaters. 

His brow was furrowed in deep 
thought, His eyes, sad and sunken, 
seemed to be figuratively turned inward 
in the search for some mental object. 
In him I saw the theme of a poem, I 
imagined him, on this day of the happy 
New Year, lost in thoughts of the de- 
cades passed. Perhaps, I thought, mem- 
ory brings to his mind a loved wife, ten- 
der little ones now laid ’neath the sod. 

Moved by an irresistible feeling of 
compassion, man to man, I approached 
the gloomy-faced one. 

“I feel for ycu,” I said, putting my 
hand in his in a firm clasp. 

An irradiating smile o’erspread his 
melancholic features. Thus, I thought, 
does the sympathy of one human for 
another illuminate the dark soul-places. 

ut listen. Still smiling, the stranger 
spoke: 

“It’s a queer world,” he said, “and a 
brandy jag’s the queerest thing in it. 
Last night I went to the theater with my 
w:fe. After the second act I left her, 
and went into the lobby. I met a friend 
—and after that all is a blank to me. 
All I remember is having a b. and s. and 
then another, and then two others, to 


ring in the glad New Year, The problem 
that is worrying me, now that I have 
emerged from the hammam is: How 
did my wife get home without car fare ?” 
—Town Talk. 

Reduction sale, artistic European bric- 
a-brac. 4011 Olive street, 


Yes, father, when I graduate I am 
going to follow my literary bent and 
write for money. 

Humph, John, you ought to be suc- 
cessful. That’s all you did the four 
years you spent in college.—Punch Bowl. 
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SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


work possible is the only way to do 


such as we are doing. You have not 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. Order your shirts DonE BY HAND 
for 2% cents extra, it will both please 
and pay you. 


Dinks {. Parrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


‘Lest we forget,’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
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THE GHOST OF _ And why Charity and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and prvecsehy | are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
9 ADDRESS 
choen’s 


THE ODEON 


Or Chestrapaimer & Weber's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 
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100 New Rooms. 
Forest ae Sh a MM on f if cel (. 0, = rg Bi'vd. 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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SOCIETY 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. weigh have gone to 
New York to spend a short time. 

Mrs. Lewis M’Call, of Lindell boulevard, 
entertained a number of ladies, last week, 
with a party at bridge whist. 

Mrs. Harry Hodgen, assisted by her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Craig, will entertain the Ladies’ 
Aid Club, of which they are members, 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Mme. Pernet—Vandeventer and West 
Belle. Language, Music, Painting, Elocu- 
tion, etc. 

The married people’s Informal Club 
gave their sixth dance of the winter at 
Mahler’s, last Tuesday evening, proving 
a very pleasant affair. 

Mr. E. C. Simmons and his niece, Miss 
Hattie Glenn, of Westmoreland place, 
are sojourning for a short time at the 
Waldorf in New York City. 

The Imperial Club will give a handsome 
ball, to-morrow evening, at the St. Louis 
Club, which will, as usual, be one of the 
fashionable affairs of the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hull, of Forest Park 
boulevard, left, last week, for Louisville, 
Ky., where they have gone to attend the 
ball given at the Galt house by Mrs. J. B. 
Galbreath. 

Mrs. Charles Leppert, of Lindell boule- 
vard, has sent out invitations for a large 
card party, which she will give at tne 
Union Club, on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 10th. 

Miss Mabel Wood, of Westminster place, 
will entertain with a dinner-dance at the 
home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joel 
Wood, in honor of a number of the young 
debutantes of the winter. 

Mr. Claude Mathews gave a pretty de- 
butante dinner, last week, at the Country 
Club, in honor of Miss Blanche Niedring- 
haus, of Lindell boulevard, and her guest, 
Miss Ward, of Evanston, Ind. 

Miss Lucy Mathews will sail, in a few 
days, for Egypt and other points in 
Southern Waters, where, with a party of 
friends, she will make a tour including 
Cairo and the Nile and other notable 
points. 

Mrs. W. G. Chappell and her daughter, 
Mrs. Horace Rumsey, will leave, this 
week, for New York, to join the party 
sailing on the Moltke, on the third. They 
will accompany Mrs. L. M. Rumsey and 
Miss Julia Rumsey. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Barr, assisted by Miss 
Henrietta Guhman, will entertain, on 
February 2nd, in honor of Mrs. Lydia 
K. Bauer, whose marriage to Mr. Lyman 
K. Cool will take place the next day. 
Mrs. Frances Rohan will also be a guest 
of honor. 

Mrs. Otto Mersman gave a pretty tea, 
last week, when she was assisted by Mes- 

dames Thomas K. Niedringhaus, Duncan 
Joy, Lilburn M’Nair and Miss_ Sallie 
Walsh. The pretty little daughter of 
the hostess with two little friends served 
at the punch bowl. 

Miss Tessie Lawrence, daughter of Leo- 
pold Levy, is now visiting her parents, 
at 1107 Dolman street. She is the princi- 
pal ‘‘character woman” of the ‘King of 
Detectives’? Company, now in St. Louis. 
Miss Lawrence has a host of friends in 
the city who will be pleased to know of 
her sojourn here. 

The Confederate Memorial Society, of 
which Mrs. Leroy B. Valliant, of West- 
minster place, is president, sent out in- 
vitations, this week, for their next meet- 
ing, which will take place at the home 
of Mrs. Heard, of West Belle place, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 4th, at half 
past two o'clock. 

The St. Louis Chapter D. A. R. were 
beautifully entertained, last week, at 
the home of Mrs. Wallace Delafield, with 
a Colonial gathering, when the ladies ap- 
peared in toilettes which were heirlooms 
from old colonial days. Their clinging 
draperies and short waisted gowns were 
pleasingly in harmony with their high 
powdered coiffures. : 

Mrs. Howard Blossom and her mother, 
Mrs. Alfred Bradford, will sail, on Feb- 
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ruary 8rd, on the Moltke, for the South- 
ern Mediterranean trip, when a number 
of St. Louisans will also be on board. Mrs. 
Annie Trask Thompson, of Lindell boule- 
vard, gave a pretty card party, last week, 
as a farewell to Mrs. Bradford. 

The Debutante Cotillion Club will give 
their regular ball at Mahler’s, this even- 
ing. Besides being a very fashionable 
affair, a number of pretty and pleasing 
figures have been arranged as a novelty. 

Mrs. James Williamson Byrnes, of West 
Pine boulevard, will entertain her friends 
on Saturday afternoon, January 3ist, with 
a large card party. 

Mrs. John P. Becker, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Becker, Mrs. Philip August Becker and 
Mrs. William Dee Becker will form a 
quartette of handsome hostesses, who 
sent out cards a day or two ago for a 
reception which they will give on Thurs- 
day afternoon, January 29th, from three 
until five o’clock, at 4048 Lindell boule- 
vard. This will be quite a notable af- 
fair. 

Mrs. Alexander Morton Averill, of 5740 
Cabanne avenue, and Mrs. Alexander 
Trowbridge Averill sent out cards, the 
early part of the week, for a reception 
which they will give on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, between the hours of two and 
five o’clock, in honor of Mrs. Walter Hol- 
lis Averill, who has just returned from 
her bridal tour. Mrs. Walter Hollis Av- 
erill was formerly Miss Marie Josephine 
Wise. 

A pretty home wedding of Tuesday was 
that of Miss Jane Brown and Mr. William 
D. Collins, who were married at eight 
o'clock Tuesday evening, at the home of 
the parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Brown, of Lindell boulevard, in the 
presence of a large number of. relatives 
and friends. Miss Brown was attended 
by her sister, Miss Helene Brown as maid 
of honor, and Miss Lenita Collins as 
bridesmaid. Mr. Collins had for «ais best 
man, Mr. C. F. Collins, while Mr. Alanson 
Brown served as groomsman. The cere- 
mony was followed by a reception, when 
the young pair received the congratula- 
tions of their friends and afterwards de- 
parted for a honeymoon tour. 

The marriage of Miss Melvina Flana- 
gan, of West Pine boulevard, and Mr. 
Evans M’Carthy, of New York, took place 
on Wednesday, the ceremony being per- 
formed at six o’clock in the drawing 
room of the home of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George M. Flanagan, of 3447 Pine 
street in the presence of the immediate 
relatives and a few intimate friends, Rev. 
Father M’Leane, assisted by Father Kin- 
sella, officiating. Misses Frances and 
Ethel Flanagan attended the bride as 
bridesmaids, and Mr. M’Carthy had for 
his best man, Mr. George Scott; Mr. 
Ralph M’Carthy, of Elleardsville, served 
as groomsman. After the ceremony 
there was a reception for intimate friends 
and relatives, and afterwards tne young 
couple left for a Southern honeymoon 
tour, before going to their home in New 


York. 
ak oh ab 
First Chorus Girl—What did you have 
for supper last night? Second Chorus 
Girl—A lobster. First Chorus Girl—Oh, 
I know, but what did he buy? Second 
Chorus Girl—Why, after supper—what 
do you suppose?—he presented me with, 
oh, just the loveliest pair of shoes im- 
aginable. The kind, you know, that 
Swope sells. Swope’s shoes are best in 
fit, finish and durability. Swope’s is at 
311 North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
ab ch ob 
We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 
eh te hh 
New art designs in bric-a-brac; beau- 
tiful gifts. Heller’s, 4011 Olive street. 


Vuela ee 
4 NEW DESIGNS IN 
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DIAMOND BROOCHES 
and RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS. 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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Last Week of 
Sxhibition of 


2) 


Water Colors 


FROM 


London Studio of F. J. ALDRIDGE, 


At the Galleries of 


NOONAN-KOCIAN CO., 


617 Locust Street. 
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Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#PRECIOUS STONES. 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 








Booker ‘T. Washington,, in the course 
of his address at Philadelphia, says the 
Record of that city, told the story of 
one of his race who dreamed that he 
had died and had gone to hell. The 
next day when he had told of his dream 
he was plied with all sorts of ques- 
tions. “Were there any colored peo- 
ple there?” asked a friend of his. “Yes; 
lots of them,” replied the man who had 
had the dream. “And were there any 
white people there?” “Yes; lots of 
white people, too.” “What were the 
white people doing?” “Well,” replied 
the narrator of the dream, “every white 
man was holding a colored man_ be- 
tween him and the fire!” 

~ Me 

Imported whist and euchre prizes; dis- 

count sale. 4o11 Olive street. 


THOSE DEAR GIRLS 


The First: When he proposed to me 
he acted like a regular idiot. 
The Second: Well, my 
must remember that he was doing some- 

thing idiotic—February Smart Set. 


dear, you 


— e i 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust street. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or re St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
Lot ppmser nge its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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MUSIC 


THE PRINCE OF PILSEN. 

The latest and best of the Pixley- 
Luders series of farces with music. The 
credit for the excellence of the new 
work is due, principally, to Mr. Pixley, 
Mr. Luders’ music being largely made 
up of the “King Dodo” and “Burgo- 
master” jingles, inverted and _ twisted 
about. This composer’s melodic ven- 
tiveness seems to have been at a stand- 
still since he wrote the “Burgomaster,” 
and the tenuous material of that pretty 
trifle has not been improved with the 
turnings and remodelings given it. Mr. 
Pixley, however, is versatile, and de- 
cidedly clever. His lines are generally 
bright, and sometimes genuinely witty, 
and he has devised a number of amus- 
ing situations and complications. Mr. 
Pixley, too, comes perilously near to le- 
gitimate character drawing in his pre- 
sentment of the “vehicle?” for the 
comedians and singers of Mr. Savage’s 
company. Hans Wagner, a Cincinnati 
brewer, makes a “fat” part—in more 
ways than one—for Mr. John W. Ran- 
sone, and is a role in which this droll 
dialect comedian expands, and gives 
an amusing and highly colored picture 
of a stage-German. Mr. Sherman 
Wade, as a French grotesque, is im- 
mensely funny, and, by way of con- 
trast, Mr. Pixley throws in -an English 
nobleman of the fop variety, capitally 
played by Mr. Edgar Norton. 

The singing of all these gentlemen 
and that of some others, whom charity 
shall leave nameless, was very dread- 
ful, but was more than atoned for by 
the luscious. vet vibrant voice of Miss 
Dorothy Morton, the beautiful singing 
of Miss Anna Lichter, and the rich, 
soothing quality of Miss Lillian Cole- 
man’s superb contralto. A number of 
people were mentioned on the _ pro- 
gramme as being the creators of the 
gowns worn by these ladies, and, judg- 
ing by their quantity and quality, one 
can readily believe that all the accused 
had a hand in the work. 

Miss Morton, with thirty or forty 
pounds less fat than when last here, 
acted with dash, and pranced about and 
sang with a will, in a most effective en- 
semble number, entitled “The Song of 
the Cities.” The repetitions—insistent- 
ly demanded on the opening night— 
were sO numerous that they taxed even 
the endurance of the pertinacious 
prima donna. 

“The Prince of Pilsen” is an extreme- 
ly busy affair. Scarcely has one group 
of choristers and principals finished 
gyrating than another precipitates itself 
upon the stage, only in its turn to make 
way for other limber-limbed “Ameri- 
can girls,” sea-shell girls” or “bathing 
girls,” as the case may be. Dull mo- 
ments there are none, and lots of good 
fun. and some lively music. 

oh 
A WAIL FOR ABSOLUTE MUSIC. 

Poor Victor Lichtenstein, violinist 
and serious musician, beguiled by the 
fascinations of the literature of cham- 
ber music and the fallacious argument 
that by the general progress of music 
in this city, some demand for abso- 
lute music has been created, organized 
an excellent quartet, sent out a modest 
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announcement, and, despite very scant 
encouragement, gave a concert at Hen- 
neman Hall, last Thursday. A _ beauti- 
ful programme, including the Hayden 
Quartet in B flat, and one in D by 
Rorodine, was prepared. The quartet 
did good work, with a promise of more 
perfect ensemble, with practice, but 
only a handful of people attended, and 
Mr. Lichtenstein, sharing the fate. of 
Theodore Spiering, is confronted with 
a considerable deficit. 

Surely, among half a million people, 
two hundred should be found whocan 
appreciate pure musical thought stripped 
of the integuments of theatricality in 
the form of orchestral coloring, and 
who would support an organization as 
worthy as the Lichtenstein Quartet, but 
experience, so far, has, in this case, 
proven that thirty-seven is the total 
number, » 


THE UNION MUSICAL RECITAL. 

With Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
to play, and Miss Jessie Ringen to sing, 
the Union Musical Club has a com- 
pelling attraction for its artists’ recital 
at the Odéon next month. 

The greatest of American women-pi- 
anists will play a great programme, and 
the charming contralto will be heard in 
groups of French, German and English 
songs. 

Pierre Marteau. 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 

The management of the St. Louis Pro- 
testant Orphans’ Asylum announces that 
Madam Schumann-Heink, the world's 
greatest contralto, will appear in a song- 
recital at the Odeon on the evening of 
Monday, February 2nd, for the benefit 
of that asylum. Madam Schumann- 
Heink comes to St. Louis specially for 
this occasion, which will be the famous 
singer’s sole concert-engagement in this 
part of the country this year. 

The event promises to be one of un- 
usual brilliance and attractiveness on its 
social as well as its artistic side: the co- 
operation of many of the leading men 
and women of the city having been se- 
cured, and Madam Schumann-Heink 
having consented to sing her best pro- 
gramme. On every previous engagement 
of this celebrated artist, her advent has 
been regarded as the principal attraction 
of the concert season, and perhaps no 
other member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York has sung to more 
music-loving St. Louisans than this gift- 
ed German cantatrice, without whom it 
would be impossible to-day to present the 
great Wagnerian operas according to 
the intent of the composer. ‘The recital 
programme, in detail, will be announced 
shortly, but it suffices for the present to 
say, that a large number of the songs by 
which Madam Schumann-Heink has es- 
tablished her local fame will find a place 
in her offering. The musical public 
know that no living artist sings Wag- 
ner’s scores and the songs of Franz, 
Schubert and Brahms as Madam Schu- 
mann-Heink sings them, and it is grati- 
fying to say, in this relation, that her re- 
ception in New York this year has ex- 
ceeded in fervor and enthusiasm any- 
thing hitherto extended to her. Nor can 
the patrons of this art-event devote their 
good-will to a more deserving institution 








Girls’ Dress Show 


Models for Summer 1903 may be seen on 
Monday, February Second. 


Hand-made frocks for girls of four to twelve, strictly hand- 
made, not a stitch of machine work on them. 


Entirely new models in white serge regulation suits, Princess 
style and beautiful new Tennis, Golf and Ping-Pong regu- 
lation gowns for young girls in their teens. 


A novelty trought out for us this season is a one-piece strictly 
tailor-made Russian Suit for little girls, made of fine English 
tailor serges, the sort of cloth that is put into their brothers’ 
clothing, belt with gold finished harness buckle. 

A large display of linen dresses in white and colors. 


The pleasure of your attendance is requested. 


Sougy lenidecrcort ¢Jatnty 

















ILLINOIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SIOUX FALLS 


Mardi Gras, Feb. 23 AND 24, 


At New Orleans—Reduced Rates in ef- 

fect February 17 to 22. Stop over priv- PEORIA 
leges—liberal limit. Special literature on 

application. 


New Orleans ior the Tourist. 


An unusually interesting city to visit. Three fast 
trains daily from St. Louis. Through sleeping cars, 
free reclining chair carsand all rn conveniences of MEMPHIS 
travel. Write for book on New Orleans. 


Jacksonville and the Southeast 


THE DIXIE FLYER—The only “Year Round” 
Sleeping car line via Nashville, Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. For further particulars address, 


ST.LOUIS 


HOT SPRINGS, 
VICKSBURG 


C.C. McCARTY, 


F. E. DAGGY, C. P. & T. A. 
Div'n Pass’r Agent. 


City Ticket Office, 308 N. Broadway. NEW ORLEAN 
__ NEW UALERNS 


ARRIVES 


Chicago 


7:30 A. M. 


THREE ELEGANTLY EQUIPPED TRAINS. 
OBSERVATION CAFE CARS, PARLOR CARS, DINING CARS, 
SLEEPING CARS AND CHAIR CARS. 


TICKET OFFICE, EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS 




















KKEYS TO SUCCESS” 


Mr. Edward Bok, 
Editor The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells 
young men how, 
without help or in- 
fluence, they can 
rise to the highest 
success. 





The present 

century 
abounds with 
examples of 
young men 
who, alone 
and unaided, 
have risen to 
the very high- 
est pinnacle 
of Success in their chosen callings. 

The great captains of industry of 
to-day were the poor boys of thirty 
years ago. They made their oppor- 
tunities; they depended solely upon 
their own personal efforts. It was 
not a wealthy parent, nor an influen- 
tial friend who started these men on 
the road to fortune. 

What, then, is that irresistible force 
which enabled them to overcome all 
obstacles? 

EVERY AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
IS SEARCHING FOR THIS SECRET. 
He believes that honesty, sobriety, 
perseverance, and determination are 
essential in the foundation on which 
to build a successful career, and 
yet realizes that he must possess 
something more than these prerequis- 
ites, if he would achieve conspicuous 
success. 

Those who study the lives of suc- 
cessful men will tell you that they 
all possess a certain force of char- 
acter—the power to mould and direct 
the opinions of others. John D. Rocke- 
feller has often said, that he attrib- 
utes his success largely to his ability 
to influence and control the minds of 
men. How to acquire that power is 
told by Mr. Edward Bok, in his lec- 
ture ‘‘Keys to Success,’”’ the most in- 
spiring address to young men ever 
heard from an American platform. 
Mr. Bok does not preach theory; he 
gives good, sound, practical advice. 
He tells young men just how they can 
develop those qualities which contrib- 
ute to success, and win both money 
and power. Every word is suggestive 
and inspiring. 

The publishers of this lecture are 
desirous that every reader of ‘‘The 
Mirror” should possess a copy of 
“Keys to Success,’ and they will 
send. complimentary, a complete copy 
of this address to every reader who 
will write for it, enclosing 6 cents to 
cover cost of mailing. ‘‘Keys to Suc- 
cess’”’ is one of the many inspiring 
speeches, contained in ‘‘Modern Elo- 
quence,” a library of Famous After- 
Dinner Speeches, Addresses and Lec- 
tures, inten volumes. edited by the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed. The Publishers be- 
lieve that these complimentary cdpies 
of Mr. Bok’s ‘‘Keys to Success” will 
prove effective advertising for the 
sale of Ex-Speaker Reed’s splendid 
Eclectic Library, hence this offer. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Suite No. 1, Commonwealth B Idg., Philadelphia. 

















than the St. Louis Orphan Asylum, 
which is more than its name implies in 
that its hospitable doors are not only 
open to parentless children, but to other 
youthful unfortunates, whether their suf- 
fering be caused by sickness, poverty or 
intemperance of parents. The institution 
has a continuous record for helpfulness 
since the date of its foundation in 1834. 
Its growth in public use and importance 
has caused it to be ranked as one of the 
best-known and managed eleemosynary 
undertakings in St. Louis and vicinity. 
It has particularly thrived under the 
present management. Mrs. William 
Stickney is president. The managers 
are: Mrs. George B. Leighton, Mrs. 
Charles Nagel, Mrs. George C. Hitch- 
cock, Miss Kate Avery, Miss Kate Copp, 
Mrs. Robert Hunicke, Mrs. Henry McK. 
Wilson, Mrs. H. L. Morrill. The Ad- 
visory Committee are: Mr, I. W. Mor- 
ton, Mr. George B. Leighton, Mr. E. C. 
Rowse, Mr. iu, S. Forbes, Mr. Charles 
Nagel. 
2 & Dh 

Anniversary gifts at reduced prices. 

Mrs, H. H. Heller, 4011 Olive street. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


The annual season of grand opera in 
English by the Castle Square company is 
to open at the Century next Monday 
evening, and for the next four weeks this 
organization will present a round of the 
best known works of the great composers. 
The operas which they present are al- 
ways beautifully mounted and costumes 
and the ensemble work of the company 
is such that it is generally conceded that 
it has no equal in this country in the 
presentation of English opera. This 
year, the standard is especiaily’ high, 
if all of the reports which come from 
other cities, where the organization have 
played, are to be relied upon. A brilliant 
repertoire has been arranged for this 
engagement. It includes the most popular 
examples of Verdi, Wagner, Balfe, Bi- 
zet, Pucci, Gounod and Flowtow. The 
Puccini opera will be ‘‘Tosca,’”’ which is 
a decided novelty, as it was produced, 
for the first time on any stage, in Eng- 
lish, during the engagement this com- 
pany recently played, in Buffalo, and was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The company remains practically the 
Same as last year, save for the addition 
of Claude Albright, a contralto, and 
Piero Gherarai, a tenor, who are both 
newcomers. The sopranos are Adelaide 
Norwood, Gertrude Rennyson, Maude Ra- 
mey, the contraltos, Marion Ivell, Ethel 
Houston Du Fre, Claude Albright, the 
tenors, Joseph Sheehan, Lloyd D’Aubigne, 
Piero Gherardi, Charles Fulton, the bary- 
tones, Winfred Goff, William Paull, Fran- 
cis Carrier and the bassos, J. Francis 
Boyle and Parker Coombs. The opera 
to be given the first week of the en- 
gagement is Verdi's . ‘Il Trovatore,’’ 
which will show wie full strength of the 
organization. The seat sale will open on 
Thursday. 
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Victorien Sardou’s ‘*“‘Um Ehre und Le- 
ben,’’ as presented by the Heinemann- 
Welb Stock Company, Sunday evening, 
was a decideu success, and Wednesday 
evening’s production, ‘‘Flotte Weiber.’’ 
the great musical comedy by Leon Trep- 
tow, was accorded the most flattering 
encomiums. Sunday, February ist, Gang- 
hofer’s masterpiece, ‘‘Der Geigenmacher 
von Mittenwald,”’ will be presented. ‘Die 
Hoffnung auf Segen’’ will be the attrac- 
tion on the occasion of the benefit of Mrs. 
Victoria Welb-Markham. 

“Ben Hur’’ will continue at the Olym- 
pic another week. The success of this 
great religio-historic drama is almost un- 
precedented. Patrons are requested to be 
in their seats promptly at 8 o’clock, as, on 
account of the length of the play, the cur- 
tain rises at the time mentioned. Mati- 
nees begin at two o'clock. 


The ‘‘Parisian Widows,” at the Stand- 
ard Theater, this week, are scoring an 
immense success. The chorus girls per- 
form. exceptionally well, in many in- 
stances their work eliciting enthusiastic 
applause. They are quite pretty, too. 
Their vivacity in the various movements 
is truly refreshing. Those of the olio 
especially deserving of mention are 
Charles Folke, vocalist; the Rio brothers, 
clever acrobats; and Jordan and Walch, 
Hebrew impersonators. ‘Rice and Bar- 
ton Gaiety Company”’ will be the attrac- 
tion next week. 


The Ice Palace, Cook and Channing ave- 
nues, has been the scene of much inter- 
est during the past week. Records have 
been lowered in both the professional and 
amateur class. The contest is still on. 
Good ice, good music. Patrons are as- 
sured of any amount of amusement. 
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We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 


and invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Boland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 


ner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Our Tennis Court can 
be rented Friday morn- 
ing or afternoon. 


Last Term Begins February 5th. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Institute, 


Grand Avenue and Hickory Street. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


SCC U OOOO Ske eee ae ene 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 
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Colonial Cafe 
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POCO 
String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 
Soutnwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 


Morgan Street. 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
Saint Louis. 
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AN HISTORICAL ROUTE 


Between 1860 and 1875, the term 
“overland route” may be said to have 
made its first appearance. It had a 
meaning all its own at that time, being 
used to designate the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific railroads, as the rail 
route across the continent, in contradis- 
tinction to the route, by sea, by ‘way of 
the Isthmus of Panama. The ocean route 
to the Pacific was tedious and circuit- 
ous, and it is known that many lost 
their lives on the: perilous’ voyage around 
Cape Horn, and via Panama. The faster 
the population of the Western portion 
of the United States grew, the more 
impetuous became the demand for 
speedier mail delivery. From the ter- 
minus of telegraphic communications, 
there intervened more than two thou- 
sand miles of a region uninhabited, ex- 
cept by hostile Indian savages. The route 
across the plains and desert by stage 
occupied nearly a month, and the trans- 
mission of mail from the Atlantic sea- 
board across the Isthmus of. Darien to 
San Francisco took at least twenty-four 
days. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who select- 
ed the Union and Central Pacific Kail- 
roads as the natural route for the 
mighty and ever-growing stream of 
Western commerce, and this natural 
route has ever since been known as 
“The Overland Route.” It is a route 
that has no equal anywhere on the face 
of the globe. Its grandeur is unsur- 
passable. It traverses sections of the 
country, which are immensely fertile 
and which must already be regarded as 
the granary of the United States and 
of a large part of Europe. The future 
of this “Overland Route” is momen- 
tous. With the assurance of a construc- 
tion of an Isthmian Canal, which will 
mingle the waters of two mighty oceans; 
with China, Japan, and other Oriental 
countries being drawn into the vortex 
of civilization and the world’s trade, it 
stands to reason that the United States 
should be expected to play the leading 
réle in the development of a trade that 
is bound greatly to increase all the 
traffic of trans-continental railroads, but 
especially that of the Union Pacific. ‘The 
wares and people of the Orient must 
pass over the Union Pacific, as the most 
direct route to Europe, Canada, and 
other countries of the Occident. ‘lhe 


#JUST A MOMENT 


BEFORE BUYING A 


It will pay you to see our fine line of high-grade in- 
struments, we handle the best makes only, and quote 
the lowest prices for cash or time payments. Old 
pianos exchanged, at full value. 


Fine Tuning and Repairing. Pianos Rebuilt. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO. 
2307 PARK AVE. Kinloch C. 1936. 


20 years experience. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAWAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








latter will, in turn, divert their main 
Oriental traffic to the same route, which 
may be said to have united the Occi- 
dent and the Orient, and made _ the 
United States the first among the na- 
tions of the world, both politically and 
commercially. 

“The Overland Route” presents 
extraordinary advantages to travelers 
and shippers. This becomes at once ap- 
parent, when it is remembered that 
from Omaha it is 204 miles shorter to 
Salt Lake City; 278 miles shorter to 
San Francisco; 278 miles shorter to Los 
Angeles; 358 miles shorter to Portland, 
and sixteen hours quicker to San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, than it is via any 
other line. 

The Union Pacific, or “Overland 
Route,” has had a glorious past, and 
it is safe to assume that it has a still 
more glorious future. 

ale oh ee 
$20.00—MARDI GRAS—$16.85. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 
FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 
VIA MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD. 

Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 
rates from all other points. St. Louis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno. M. weall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 
for full particulars. 
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Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate, $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 
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Discount sale, European novelties, 

personally selected. . 4011 Olive street. 
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MRS. SPLASHERS’ “AT HOME” 
Vrs. Smartleigh-Frivel—A 
evrass widow. 
Mr. Barrington de Broke—A man 


about town. 


pretty 


al 


She: Where on earth do all these im- 


possible people come from? 


He: Perhaps from nowhere on earth. 
‘They may be visitors from—— 

She (interrupting): Don’t say Mars. 
It is played out. 

He: Somaliland, then. Or Vene- 
zuela? 

She: Isn’t Somaliland on earth, then? 

He: I don’t know, I’m sure. Sup- 
pose we shall know all about it later on. 
But one must be topical or nothing! 

She: There are certainly some rather 
uncivilized-looking creatures in evidence 
here to-night. 

He: Especially our hostess—doesn't 
she remind you of the prophet? 

She: The prophet! Why? 

He: Because she has very little on 
her in her own country. 

She: How can you say such a thing! 
Look at all those yards of muslin or silk 
in which she is swathed, plus a few 
lengths of cotton lace—to say nothing 
of the beads! 

Hé: Oh, as for beads! What did | 
say about savages? 

She: Never mind. We are all sav- 
ages au fond—especially when hungry. 
But what I want to know is, where do 
an these weird and wonderful peopie 
hail from? 

He: From ultimate Evanston, dark- 
est Englewood, the melancholy maison- 
nettes of Kenwood, the kopjes of Wood- 
lawn and the fearsome wilds of the West 
Side, I presume. 

She: They seem rather a scratch lot. 

He: Yes—and things are sometimes 
what they seem. 

She: Will they give us anything fit 
to eat or drink, I wonder? 

He: Can’t say, I’m sure—but I'll go 
and ask them, if you like. Shall I? 

She: Don’t be stupid. At least, try 
not be. Who is that gorgeous creature 
just arrived? 

He: An actress, I suppose, judging 
by her smart clothes and expressive ges 
tures. 

She: Wer manners certainly have not 
that repose that marks the rich stock- 
brokers’ wives from Grand boulevard. 

He:. No, her smile is very expansive, 
is it not? 

She: And expensive. 

He: Sans doute! <A dentist is about 
the only luxury we can afford nowadays. 
I can’t afford even that. 

She (consolingly): Well, you don't 
need. Your teeth are perfect. 

He: The only possession the Jews 
have left me! If I could have turned 
them into money they’d have gone long 
since. But do look at this lantern-jawed 
youth with a home-made suit. Heavens! 
And this is what they call “society!” 

She: Don’t get excited. You’re brush- 
ing up against Mrs. Splasher’s “Old 
Master.” 

He: Well, isn’t it dry yet? 

She: Wardly, I should say. Do you 
see how absurdly devoted that silly little 
Mr. Uxor is to his wife? Don’t you 
think it atrociously bad taste for a man 
to spoon his wife in public? 


The 


He: His own wife; yes! 

She: All that billing and cooing is so 
ridiculous after marriage. 

He: Well, there is usually plenty of 
billing and cooing after marriage—but 
of a slightly different pattern. The cred- 
itors do the one and the babies the 
other! 

Sh» (satirically): Bills and babies! Ii 
sounds perfectly idyllic! But I do hope 
you are not contemplating anything so 
awful as matrimony. 

He: Why? Don’t you recommend it? 

She: Rather not. Even where the 
husband is a negligible quantity like— 

He: Yours. 

She: Thanks; a woman can have a 
much better run for her money whea 
absolutely free. 

He: But I was thinking of the man 

and a wife is usually anything 
but a negligible quantity. 

She: My motto is: Look after the 
women and the men will look after 
themselves. 

He: They generally do, I admit. 

She: Look at this woman with the 
pigeon’s blood rubies! Are they not 
ripping ? 

He: Y-e-s; that is, if they are real. 

She: , Real! 
You've only to look at her face to see 
that. 

He: Her face? 

She: Don’t be dense! Can't you see 


Of course they're real. 


she is homely enough to be rich? 

He: Oh, I see! Talk about “East 
ineeting West’——! 

She: Who represents the West, pray? 

He: You and I. 

She: I wonder why you came? 

He: I came because you did. You 
won't let me call in the evening. 

She: I should think not, indeed. I 
may be—what is the mot of the moment 
for that sort of thing ?—“unconvention- 
al!”—but I am not so “unconventional” 
as that! 

He: Do you wish to drive me to 
spend all my evenings at the club? 

She: Better spend them there than in 
my modest mansion. 

He: But your household account 
books would prove the perfect propriety 
of our demeanor ? 

She: Yes, I know; but it is a wicked 
world! 

He: ‘To the pure all things are pure. 

She: And to the poor all things are 
forbidden. 

He: Is that why you forbid me? 

She: Not at all. Am I a forbidding 
kind of person? I meant myself. When 
one is poor one can’t afford to run coun- 
ter to Mrs. Grundy, 

He: 1 don’t agree with you there. 
When one is poor one is perfectly free. 
Nobody troubles about what one does! 

She: In the case of a man, yes; but 
for a woman, no! When rich, every- 
thing she does is right; if, on the other 
hand, she is next door to a pauper, noth- 
ing she does could possibly be right—- 
even by accident! 

He: Don’t be bitter. It doesn’t suit 
your style of beauty. I like to see your 
dimples in full play. 

She: Do be quiet! I’m tired of hear- 
ing about my dimples! At present I 
would infinitely prefer my jaws to be in 


full play! I dare say you'll think me 
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Latest Up-to-date Conveniences 


} Polished. $i 8.50 


Roll Top Desk, 4 feet, 
3 Index File Drawers, 
4 Wood-Front P. H. Boxes 


Arm Rotary and Tilt 


It’s Best Yet..... 
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Office Table, 
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Teggeusier Desk, Oak 
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Typewriter Chair, 


Standing Desk, 
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Couch, Super Springs, 


LEGENET. deca teccee sews. Cevccdoeccoccvecnsceses P 


Bookcase, Oak, 


Unit System Filing 


Cabinets and Cases. 
SEE LOCUST ST. WINDOWS. 





horribly vulgar, but I’m atrociously hun- 
gry. 

He: Do forgive my negligence. But 
you look so dainty and ethereal and 
spirituelle. 

She (interrupting): Did I not tell you 
I was fed up with compliments and want 
something a little more tangible? Spir- 
ituelle, indeed! When I’m dying for the 
“material !” 

He: Ill see if I can commandeer a 
ration of one sort or another. Which 
do you prefer—truffled pate or soles in 
aspic? Or will you sample the lobster 
mayonnaise ? 

She: Oh, I have very simple tastes— 
but I like to know what I am eating. I 
should prefer a little chicken. 

He: Iam warned that the wine here 
is fatal—especially the champagne, and 
there’s nothing but sweet! 

She: And the modern woman invar- 
iably prefers dry. 

He: We are like to die of thirst! I 
call it positively brutal to drag us here 
under false pretenses. 

She: Yes, revolting, isn’t it? This 
chicken is a very ancient rooster. 

He: Reminds me of Miss Antique. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


Weber’s Parisian Widows. 


NEXT WEEK, 


Rice & Barton’s Gaiety Co. 


POPULAR BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 


Ben Hur, Gen. Lew Wallace; The Pit, Frank 
Norris; Francezka, Molly Elliot Seawell; Cecilia, F. 
Marion Crawford; Tower or Throne, Harriet T. 
Comstock; The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, Nathaniel 
Stephenson; Danny, Alfred Ollivant; Bikey the Ski- 
cycle, John Kendrick Bangs; Temporal Power, Marie 
Corelli; Boston Days, Lilian Whiting. Also a full line 
of paper novels and periodicals. Subscriptions taken 
for al] publications at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 


Olive st. 








$16.00 











GERMANIA THEATER, 
Fourteenth and Locust. 
Heinemann and Welb : : Managers. 
SUN DAY, FEBRUARY Ist 1903, 


With new scenery and new songs, 
Ganghofer’s Great Masterpiece, 


“DER GEIGENMACHER VON MITTENWALD” 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4th 1903, 


Benefit night for Mrs. Vicroria Wersp-Marxnam. 
e New Great Realistic Drama, 


DIE HOFFNUNG AUF SEGEN. 


Box office open from 9 to 6 o’clock. 
Phone Kin. C. 875, 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 


Klaw & Erlanger’s Second an _ last week of 
Stupendous Production Klaw & ~Erlanger’s 


BEN HUR Production 
Reg. Matinees Wed and BEN HUR 


Sat. Curtain rises at 8 
sharp night and 2 o’clock | Regular Matinees Wed. 
and Saturday. 


at matinees. 
Reserved seats now on sale Reserved seats now on 











for next week also. sale. 
CENTURY 
THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Henry W. Savage The Famous Castle 


Square Opera Co. will 
present 
Grand Opera in English 


First Week, 
I! Trovatore 


Reserved seats now on sale 


THE ICE PALACE 


IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, ;s in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children. 


CARMODY’S, : 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S AR. 


Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
TNS OLD RSLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

OYe AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemieal Cleaning. 

G14 GLive Sreeer. 


presents 


The Prince of Pilsen 


by Pixley and Luders. 
Regular Mat. Saturday. 
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waranteed Circulation, 25,000 per Week. 
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TRAPSHOOTING—(“Tramp” Irwin) 
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Thirty-Two Pages of High-Class Sporting News. 


IF INTERESTED IN ANY OF ABOVE LINES READ 


The Sportsman 
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COURSING—KENNEL NEWS—(W. D. Turner) 


BOWLING—(M. A. Phillips) 
ROQUE— (Dr. G. Irwin Royce) 
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The Largest, Brightest and Best Sporting Paper in the United States. 


On Sale at all Newstands. 


a 


$2.00 PER 


YEAR. 


Send for sample copy. 


Address 


THE SPORTSMAN, St. Louis. 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 25,000 PER WEEK. 








She was complaining languidly the other 
day to old Major Bluff that she was a 
veritable martyr to dyspepsia, and he 
advised her to live on rice, like the na- 
tives of India. “Rice!” she exclaimed. 
“I couldn’t possibly live on that! I 
thought it was only food for chickens!” 
“Oh,” stammered the Major, “I quite 
forgot that you were no chicken!” And 
Miss Antique turned her back on him 
in disgust and gave him “cold shoulder” 
for the rest of the evening. 

She (laughing): How killing! Do 
you see that small man over there eyeing 
us so severely? I believe he thinks we 
are too frivolous. 

He: Do you mean the sandy-haired 
chap who wears a pince-nez and a 
frown; or the one with a badly tied bow 
and a worried look? 

She: The latter. He’s either one of 
the waiters or—our host! Shall we have 
to speak to him, do you think? 

He: Oh, dear, no! Unless it be to 
tell 1.im he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self! 

She:. I think I’ve had about enouga 
of this. I shall “scoot” for home. 

He: Yes, we might as well go. I 
wonder if I might ask a favor? 

She: What is it? Don’t be shy! 

He: I'll try not tobe! Will you give 
me a lift in your carriage, and—consider- 
ing that we’re both starving—join me 
in a little supper at the W——? 

She (doubtfully): Yes, to the first 
question; as to the second, I don’t know. 

He (elated): Oh, well, we can decide 
that later on when we’re driving home- 





ward. Let us go and say good-by io 


our hostess, 
She (indifferently): Is it necessary? 


I don’t think I shall bother to come 
here again. It isn’t good enough. 

He: Oh, it always pays to be civil, 
you know. 

She (approaching her hostess): Good- 
bye, dear Mrs. Splasher. I don’t know 
when I’ve enjoyed a party so much! 
I’ve had a ripping time! 1 should like 
to stay for hours yet, but I’ve promised 
to go on to Mrs, Intheswim’s. Do come 
to see me as soon as possible. Good- 
bye! 

Exit Mrs. Smartleigh-Frivel, escorted 
by her devoted “friend.”—Cluh Fellow. 
eh b&b 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections is about five 
hours quicker than any other line St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of four 
direct routes to California. The only 
line operating through standard sleeping 
cars, St. Louis to Pacific Coast without 
change. All meals in dining cars. For 
further information inquire Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain Route City Ticket 

Office, St. Louis. 
he Ps be 
AN ORNAMENT 


The Missouri Pacific Railway calen- 
dar for 1903 is a thing of beauty, and 
should prove a joy for every day of the 
twelve months it covers. The twelve 
illustrations represent scenes from the 
Southwest, and are really of attractive 
artistry. The calendar testifies to the 
progressiveness and prosperity of the 
great Missouri Pacific system. 


FAITHFUL DAD 


We happened in a home the other 
night and over the parlor door saw the 
legend worked in letters of red, “What 
is home without a mother?” Across the 
room was another brief, “God bless our 
home.” 

Now, what’s the matter with “God 
bless our dad?” He gets up early, lights 
the fire, boils an egg, grabs his dinner- 
pail and wipes off the dew of the dawn 
with his boots while many a mother is 
sleeping. He makes the weekly hand- 
out for the butcher, the grocer, the milk- 
man and baker, and his little pile is bad- 
ly worn before he has been home an 
hour. He stands off the bailiff and keeps 
the rent paid up. 

If there is a noise during the night dad 
is kicked in the back and made to go 
downstairs to find the burglar and kil! 
him. Mother darns:the socks, but dad 
bought the socks in the first place and 
the needles and the yarn afterward. 
Mother does up the fruit; well, dad 
bought it all, and jars and sugar cost 
like the mischief, 

Dad buys chickens for the Sunday din- 
ner, carves them himself and draws the 
neck from the ruins after every one else 
is served. “What is home without a 
mother?” Yes, that is all right, but what 
is home without a father? Ten chances 
to one it is a boarding house, father is 
under a slab and the landlady is the 
widow. Dad, here’s to you; you’ve zot 
your faults—you may have lots of ’em— 
but you’re all right, and we will miss 

you when you’re gone.—Stevens County 
Reveille. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKERS 

The fake-humorous speaker has an 
easier career than even the  fake-elo- 
quent speaker. Yet at any given dinner, 
the orator who passes out mere elocu- 
tion to his hearers has a success almost 
as instant and splendid as his clown- 
ing brother. It is amazing what things 
people will applaud when they have the 
courage of each others ineptitude. They 
will listen, after dinner, to anything but 
reason. They prefer also the old speak- 
ers to new ones; they like the famil- 
iar taps of humor, of eloquence; if they 
have tasted the brew before, they know 
what they are going to get. The note 
of their mood is tolerance, but toler- 
ance of the accustomed, the expected; 
not tolerance of the novel, the sur- 


prising. They wish to be at rest, and 
what taxes their minds molests their 
intellectual repose. They do not wish 


to climb any great heights to reach the 
level of the orator. Perhaps, after all, 
they are difficult in their torpidity.— 
W. D. Howells, in Harper's Magazine. 
ole ele 
Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 


for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry vo., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. 
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STATE OF THINGS 

The Man in Background: Oh, yes! 
they hate each other. You see, when 
they married, each thought the other had 
money. 

The Woman in Background: 
neither of them had? 

“No! They can’t even afford to get 
a divorce.”—Life. 


And 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


There is not much cheerfulness in 


Wall street at the present time. While 


subsidized papers and glittering adver- 
tisements continue to harp upon the 
phenomenal prosperity of the country, 
and the evidential details which prove 
it, the public, very unfeelingly, refuses 
to become enthusiastic over the prob- 
ability of another bull campaign, which 
is to land stocks at a new high level. 
The syndicates are still working over- 
time. Through their intimate connec 
tions with leading financial institutions, 
they have succeeded in keeping the call 
loan rate down to a decent level and in 
preventing gold exports, in spite of the 
unremitting persistence of sterling ex- 
change in creeping up to near the dan- 
ger point. 
Manipulation is rampant in various 
directions. It is treacherous and ag- 
gressive. It shuns no methods, how- 
ever questionable, in its endeavor to 
befuddle the mind of the public and 
to get rid of a vast lot of inflated 
stuff. The manipulator is no longer 1s 
confident as he used to be in days gone 
by. Ever since last fall, he has been ob- 
sessed. with the notion that things are 
going down-hill; that values have seen 
their highest, and that the reactionary 
movement is in iui swing. And it is, 
therefore, no wonder. that he is i.e 
decidedly uneasy frame of mind, and 
straining every nerve and muscle to “un- 
loaa’ before the arrival of the fatal 
moment, which we all hope to be still 
far distant, but which may be upon us 
before we are fairly aware of it. 
There’s no use any more in mincing 
words, and in remaining optimistic 
when there is no reason for it. Let 
us be honest with ourselves, and frank- 
ly admit that the era of glorious bull 
movements is behind us. There will be 
another one after awhile, but it is not 
as yet in sight. The course of values, 
the movements of syndicates, and the 
conditions in international trade, ex- 
change and money markets make _ it 
perfectly self-evident that this is not 
the time to begin a campaign for high- 
er prices, and to indulge in “tall talk” 
about security values, or in “tall do- 
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ings” on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Even the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, can see that the bull 
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syndicates are in dire straits, 
their wits’ end trying to get out. of a 
bad situation of their own-making, and 
of alarming probabilities. 

There is sinister, discouraging talk 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
behind the portly figure of J. Pierpon 
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there would be a falling out among g, a, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest, DAVIDJSOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 
thieves soon. Morgan is calling Gates G, A, W, AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 

all sorts of bad names, while Gates is 
not afraid to talk back ‘at a lively ra- 
tio. Cynics declare that Morgan is so 
badly disposed toward Gates, simply 
because the latter made more millions 
than Morgan thought was good for him. 
Morgan’s’ testimony before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it is in- 
sinuated, proved that Gates got the best 
of the great New York magnate and 
practically had him at his mercy in the 
Louisville & Nashville deal of a year 
ago. Shrewd observers do a lot of 
thinking in regard to the Morgan-Gates 
affair. They believe that Morgan is 
merely hurting his own standing and 
prestige by reviling the Chicago. gam- 
bler for doing exactly the same thing 
that he (Morgan) has always been in 
the habit of doing. Why should Gates 
not be allowed to adopt Morgan’s spec- 
ulative tactics? Morgan has neither a 
copyright nor a trade-mark on his meth- i 
ods of accumulating pelf. 

Is Morgan’s power on the wane? Is 
the luster of his fame as strong as it 
was in 1901? There are some who 
stoutly assert that the potency of his 
influence is weakening, that his name 
is no longer sufficient to insure a large 
number of credulous, faithful follow- 
ers. Vide Uniied States Steel stocks. 
Why is it that these issues are now neg- 
lected and looked upon with so much 
distrust, in spite of the fact that they 
are backed by Morgan and his unlimited 
financial resources, and boomed by press 
and brass every day in the month? Why 
is it that the prices of the shares refuse 
to move up, although the earnings of 
the concern are tremendous and divi- 
dends are considered assured for an in- 
definite length of time? Morgan stood 
sponsor at the baptising of the steel 
trust; he tenderly nursed and watched 
over it from the beginning; he has 
been the institgator of a conversion deal 
that made him the recipient of truly 
beautiful commissions, all for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the alluring qualities 
ot steel shares, and distributing them 
among the dear public. But, unfortu- 
nately for Morgan’s syndicate, the mar- 
ket for the shares has been weakening 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
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Bond and Stock Brokers. 


without intermission. The | common Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
once sold well above 50; to-day it is a Application. 

“lame duck” at 39; the preferred used 300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
to sell like hot cakes around par, in 
the summer of 1902; to-day, it lacks 
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And then there are the shares of the Fem President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. W.E. Bzrazr, Cashier. 

ship combine—what’s the matter with 
JEFFERSON BANK, 


them? Why is there such a poor mar- 
ket for this new stuff? Heartless per- 

COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - -  §T. LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and par banking. 
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sons intimate that the ship trust will 
prove a worse failure and a more bitter 
disappointment even than the United 








States Steel shares. They also insinuate Raagfhars saben of fatness Salt on tne — drawn payable in 
that the manipulators who reaped a har- 3 all parts of the oni 
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vest in underwriting the steel corpora- 
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tion had been practically compelled to 
advance funds in furtherance of the 
marine scheme, and that they are now 
unable to dispose of their holdings and 
to withdraw their “hard-earned money.” 
Morgan fooled those who had fooled 
the poor fellows, who loaded up to the 
guards with steel shares, and they are 
now said to be in a fair way of “get- 
ting out even” on the two transactions. 
Morgan is undoubtedly anxious to make 
a good market for the shares of the 
shipping trust, but there are tremendous 
odds against him. Investment demand 
is rather limited at this time, because 
capitalists already hold all they care 
for, or prefer to keep their funds in 
liquid form. The mere fact that Mor- 
gan is backing the ship shares does not 
help them in the least. Neither the 
American nor British investor appears 
to be very anxious to buy them. And 
who can blame him for this, in view of 
the fact that the combine has not as yet 
proved its raison d’étre or its ability to 
earn fixed charges and dividends on the 
shares ? 

The monetary situation is not yet 
quite clear. The request of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the National 
banks substitute Government for State 
and municipal bonds on deposit with 
the Treasury, under the ruling of the 
Secretary of September 30, last, is 
looked upon with apprehension in buil 
quarters, where the impression seems to 
prevail that ease in money rates has 
not yet become assured, and may give 
place at any time to renewed stringency 
and renewed forced liquidation in the 
stock market. The Secretary, it seems, 
has at last come to a realization of the 
truth of what critics told him all along 
—that he made a blunder, and violated 
the statutes when he permitted the Na- 
tional banks to deposit other than Gov- 
ernment bonds. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES, 


Owing to the depression in New 
York, local securities suffered from 
scattered liquidation and receded all 
along theline. , For'some reason or other 
the speculative community in St. Louis 
seems to have become extremely sensi- 
tive to the vagaries of the Wall street 
market. There was nothing particular- 
ly discouraging in the local situation in 
the past week, yet bank, trust and street 
railway issues were thrown on the mar- 
ket by timid holders, and at no time 
What’s 
Are local specula- 
tors gorged with stocks? Are they un- 
able and, therefore, unwilling, to buy 
more ? 


appeared very much in demand. 
the reason of this? 


The way the St. Louis market 
has been acting of late cannot be con- 
sidered encouraging, from a bull stand- 
point. We constantly hear lots of op- 
timistic talk of a coming sharp rise, but 
this sharp rise has been a-coming for 
ever so long a time, don’t you know? 

St. Louis Transit has dropped back 
to 28%, sales of it being rather heavy 
at times. United preferred has been 
dull, probably because there was a sig- 
nificant scarcity of buyers for it all 
through the week. 

St. Louis Brewing Asociation 6s 
have shared in the downward .move- 
ment. They are now selling at 93%. 
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Missouri-Edison preferred is lower 
also, and quoted at 46, while Central 
Coal & Coke common dropped to 67. 
Chicago Railway Equipment was an ac- 
tive figure, the stock selling in large 
chunks at 85%. 

Colonial Trust is selling at 202; Me- 
chanics’ National at 290; Bank of Com- 
merce at 388 and Third National at 
343. Boatmen’s is quoted at 242 bid, 
German Savings at 410% bid, American 
Exchange at 393 bid, Germania Trust at 
229 bid, Lincoln Trust at 263 bid, and 
Missouri Trust at 126 bid. 

Granite-Bimetallic may be bought at 
1.05. The stock does not seem to he 
much in favor. It can be bought in car- 
load lots without making much of an 
impression on quotations, 

Clearances are again growing large. 
Sterling exchange is firm, and quoted at 
4.8714. Local interest rates remain at 
5% and 6 per cent. 

ab 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Danforth.—Don’t think much of bonds 
mentioned. The company is a wobbly 
sort of thing. 

W. T., O'Fallon, Mo.—Wabash ‘“A’’ 
debentures are still speculative, but not 
high at current prices. The preferred 
stock does not look attractive at least 
not at the present time. 

Sull..’"—You should have sold your 
holdings of St. Paul and taken profits. 
You might buy in small lots on a scale 
down, since you say you have enough 
means to margin up well. Don’t forget, 
however, that the bull prospects are by 
no means bright. 

A. A. G., Lexington, Mo.—Leave Frisco 
second alone for the present.’ The county 
bonds mentioned are absolutely safe. 

A. R.—There are $600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, interest June and December, pay- 
able Mississippi Valley Trust. Bonds sub- 
ject to call at par after 1994. Unable to 


find any quotation for them. Would not 
advise to buy obscure securities of this 
kind. 

F. S. O’B., Springfield, Ill.—Cannot ad- 
vise buying Southern common. The stock 
appears to be high enough. The same 
applies to N. & W. common. 

L. B.—Erie first preferred is not tempt- 
ing. Reading first is selling for all it is 
worth. Keep out of Pere Marquette. 

X. Y. Z.—It is unlawful, the presump- 
tion being that stock outstanding repre- 
sents the limit of actual value. 


$20.00—-MARDI GRAS—$16.85. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 
FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 

VIA MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD. 

Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 
rates from all other points. St. Louis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 
for full particulars. 
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So many members of the staff of the 
Mafeking Mail were recently incapaci- 
tated at one time that the editors felt 
obliged to apologize for the paucity of 
news in a certain issue, “We are sorry,” 
they said, “but we could not help it. 
One of the staff had rheumatics and par- 
tial paralysis of the shoulder, another 
has had a few days’ colic, and yet an- 
other could not come to work ‘because 
his child was dangerously ill. One left 
without notice and paid two pounds for 
an interview with the resident magis- 
trate in consequence, and another seized 
the opportunity to break into teetotal- 
ism, while, more terrible still, one of our 
best went and got married.” 

eh a he 
Imported, unique, wedding gifts. No 


duplicates. Mrs. H. H. Heller, 4or1 
Olive street. 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEo. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Pest railway line between CHICAGO, 
Sr. Louis, KANSAS City and PEORIA, 
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St. Louis’ Washington 


Greatest 


Avenue 


and 


Store. Sixth Street. 


q The Great Annual Spring White City Sale 














Begins Next Monday Morning, February 2d, 


ON WHICH OCCASION THIS STORE 


Proposes to Outdo Itself, and All the Previous Efforts of Its History. 


IN THIS INTRODUCTION SALE OF 


a 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear, Corsets, Linens, Muslins, i 
NAINSOOKS, INDIA LINENS, MULLS, 1 


New White Waist Fabrics, Tarletans, 


Cambrics, White Shirts, Embroideries, 
Marseilles Quilts, White Handkerchiets, 
White China Ware, Lace Curtains, Etc., Etc. 


| Not sooner than Next Saturday Night they ask the good people of St. Louis to 


Take a Studious Look Over the Whole Extensive Range 


Of Their UNSURPASSED and UNSURPASSABLE SHOW WINDOWS, 


and say honestly if they in their whole lives, ever saw such an EXTENSIVE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 
OF ABOVE-MENTIONED GOODS, either in this country or any other country. 
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The writer of this knows what the verdict will be!! 
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A Great and Successtul 4 


x Racing Corporation 


FE. J. ARNOLD & CO., 


* * ST. LOUIS, 
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firm of E. J. ARNOLD & CO. has done. 
| Four years’ trial have proved their plans wonderfully 
( successful. Arnold & Co. can actually earn for you a weekly 


dividend on your investment. For instance: 
$50 Earns $52 a year. 
$100 earns $104 a year. 
$200 earns $208 a year. 
$500 earns $520 a year 
$1,000 earns $],040 a year. 
$2 000 earns $2,080 a year 
$5,000 earns $5,200 a year 


And, furthermore, they can do it safely. 





Up to a few years ago, horse racing for money was looked upon as purely a pastime of sports. No one 
dreamed that the time would come when the betting of money on horse races and the operation of a racing 


stable could be converted into one of the greatest factors in the investment field. That is just what the great 


The United States authorities have thoroughly exam- 
ined the business of Arnold & Co., and the result of their 
close scrutiny is that the business of the company meets 
the Federal laws as fully as any other business enterprise, 
as much so as a bank or trust company or a great whole- 


sale house. 


One of the cardinal features of this firm is, 
that all moneys are on call] at its clients’ de- 


mand. 


NOT IN ONE INSTANCE HAS A CLIENT 
BEEN TURNED AWAY DISSATISFIED. 


The racing stable of the Arnold Company is headed by Gold Heels, the champion thoroughbred of 1902. Gold Heels captured 
both the Brooklyn and Suburban handicaps and was the leading breadwinner of the McLewee stable. Gold Heels and his stable 
companion, Major Daingerfield, won over $75,000 on the Metropolitan tracks last season. Mr. Arnold paid a big price for Gold 
Heels, and will use the magnificent son of The Bard and Heel and Toe in the stud should he fail to race next year. Gold Heels is 
now at the Arnold farm near Greenville, Ill, where he will be turned out until next spring. Dr. W. H. Rexford, the eminent 
veterinarian, who came all the way from New Orleans to “fire” the great horse, is positive that Gold Heels will stand training 
again next season, and prove fully as useful a performer as he was this year. Besides Gold Heels, the Arnold firm owns Fitzbrillar, 
the crack son of Fitzjames—Brillar, admittedly the best 2-year-old developed on the Western circuit this season. Fitzbrillar won a 
valuable juvenile stake the last time he started at Worth this fall from a field of the best 2-year-olds in training at Chicago. Other 
useful 2-year-olds in the Arnold stable are Fort Wayne, who showed such brilliant form at Delmar and the Fair Grounds this fall ; 


Wolfram, a frequent winner at Delmar, and Ben Lear another regular winner at Delmar. 
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THe AMERICAN Ecypt 
Gates’ Tenth Annual Tours to MEX] CO 


Also to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and California. 
Leaving Union Station, St. Louis, 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 18th, 


VIA THE 





FRISCO 


NUMAN AUOOOENOUOOUUUUOOUODUEOGUOOOUOOODOOOSOOUSSGOUNOONEGDOOUNOO00QGE080Q00000 0000 d0Q0qUE: 


SYSTEM 





This is an excellent chance to visit, at comparatively small expense, all principal points of interest in Mexico, as well as 
the Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forests and the most famous Health and Pleasure Resorts of California. 
Full information (including profusely illustrated descriptive matter) as to the expense, 
itinerary, etc., may be had upon application at 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY, 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS, 
















































